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NEW BOOKS 


HallecK’s History of Our Country 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By Revsen Post Hatieck, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘History 


| of American Literature,’’ and ‘‘New English Literature’’ 


bo 
co 


596 Paces ILLUSTRATED Price $1.60 


seem amazingly real. The book emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the 
people and gives those facts which are necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good 
American citizens. 
The teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, references for teachers, 
and under “Activities” various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, etc. The illustrations, both 
black and colored, have been selected with unusual care; the maps, all new, are well-chosen and adequate. 


A WEALTH of concrete, interesting incidents makes the history of our country presented here 


Place’s Second Year Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Professor of Latin, 
Syracuse University, Author of ‘‘Beginning Latin’’ 


576 PaGEs ILLUSTRATED Price $1.68 


HIS book reduces the difficulties in the reading of Caesar. The introductory lessons lay stress on the 
ii syntactical principles not covered in First Year Latin, which need to be known by the student. Each 
chapter of this part ends with an easy Latin story applying the principles taught. The “Training 
Camp” provides an intensive study of the first twenty chapters of Caesar’s Gallic War, which so well prepares 
the pupil for reading the Caesar text that he has but little difficulty when he takes it up. 


In the main part of the book the most significant portions of the text of the entire Gallic War are se- 
lected for translation; and these are united by English summaries and translations of the intervening passages. 
“The Argonauts” is given at the end. There are notes, an historical introduction, tables of inflections, sum- 
mary of Latin syntax, and vocabularies. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Nichols’ Elementary Bookkeeping Exercises for Cla 
Eldridge’s New Shorthand Dictation Exercises 
Seneca’s Spanish Conversation and Composition 
Morrison and Gauthier’s French Grammar 

Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English 

Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading 

Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology 

Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


4 | New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The Teaching of the Mother Tongue | 


is one of the teacher’s most difficult 
undertakings. Much of this difficulty 
is due to the fact that pupils do not 
understand how to proceed in the prep- 
aration of their language 
The teacher will not 
difficulty with 


lessons. 
experience this 


COWAN—BETZ—CHARTERS 


The simple language in which the entire 
text is couched enables the pupil to grasp 
the meaning conveyed without the usual 
interpretation and elaboration required on 
the part of the teacher. 

The instructions speak directly to the 
pupil, thereby challenging his interest and 
attention. They tell him just what he is 
expected to do and how he is to set about 
doing it. 

Books One and Two now ready. 
Book Three in press. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
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Essential Language Habits 
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‘What can you do? 


is the test of progress which the pupil! 
himself applies to his own work when 
using Self-Help English Lessons, a new 
series of language text-books by Julia 
H. Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. 


This series recognizes the fact that learn- 
ing is a self-help process and this self-help 
aim results in training the pupil to become 
self-reliant in working as a member of 
an organized group to strengthen his weak 
places and to be able to do, rather than 
know. 


A Brief and a Guide, which wiil be sent 
free on request, analyze the many features 
that make this 
janguage books. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


series unique among 


BOURNE and BENTON’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW EDITION 


HE work has been thoroughly revised; much new matter has been 
added, and many new illustrations have been included. 


While thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique excellence. 
It traces the growth of the nation through the life of the people, and gives 


prominence to social and industrial progress. 


It contains more that the 


Twentieth Century boy or girl should know than any other history for 


upper grammar grades. 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and Great Americans 


For the fifth grade 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 
The European background. For the sixth grade 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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GWINN TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Superintendent James M. Gwinn, of New 
Orleans, accepts the superintendency of San 
Francisco for a four-year term at $10,000. Mr. 
Gwinn has the characteristics whick qualify 
him admirably for the complex situations at 
San Francisco. He will be heartily welcomed 
by the ofhce force, by principals and teachers. 

He has the scholastic qualification which Cali- 
fornia insists upon, has a genius for community 
leadership, has solved as perplexing problems 
as have ever been solved by a superintendent. 
He has never failed to make good. Mr. Gwinn 
is at the forefront in all National Education 
Association affairs, and is now president of the 
National Council of Education. He has avoided 
all clannishness, so that one hundred per cent. 
of the educational leaders, men and women, 
North and South, East and West, will rejoice 
in this recognition, which is one of the real 
prizes of the year. 

San Francisco and California are to be con- 
gratulated upon this solution of the problem 
presented by the new order of things in that 
city. 


VISITING TEACHERS 


The National Association of Visiting Teachers 
and Home and School Visitors will meet with 
the Nationai Conference of Social Work in 
Washington, D.C., May 21-23, i923. Headquar- 
ters will be at Hotel Washington. Homer 
Folks is president of the Conference. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. John 
Dewey, of Columbia; Superintendent H. S. 
Weet. Rochester; Mrs. Helen ‘T. Woolley, De- 
troit; Howard W. Nudd, New York; Jessie L. 
Leuderback, New York; Pauline Fairchild, 
Hutchirison, Kansas; Jane F. Culbert, New 
York: Grace Day, New York; Newton W. 
Hegel, Minneapolis; J. J. Openheimer, Colum- 
bia, Mo.: Sara Holbrook, Burlington, Vt.; 
Elisabeth Ely, Boston; J. Prentice Murphy, 
Philadelphia. 
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BROOKS TO UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Stratton D. Brooks, president-elect cf the 
State University of Missouri, has made a real 
university of the State University of Oklahoma, 
giving it scholastically and in equipment 
national recognition. 

He is the only president of a great State 
University who has been a highly efficient 
superintendent of such important cities as 
Cleveland and Boston. The only president of 
a great university who is a graduate of a great 
State Normal College like Ypsilanti, with ex- 
perience on the faculty of another state normal 
school like Mount Pleasant, Michigan. He is a 
graduate of the State University of Michigan, 
with graduate work (A.M.) at Harvard and the 
lionorary degree of Doctor of Laws from two 
other colleges. Incidentally he has also been 
on the faculty of the State University of 
Ilinois. 

President Brooks is a master in the art of 
administration, whether of a city system or of 
a university. He has never had any friction 
with a Board of Education or a Board of Trus- 
tees, with a corps of teachers in a city or uni- 
versity, with students or the public. No edu- 
cational leader has a clearer record of success, 
always with high motives and professional 
ideals, than has Stratton D. Brooks. 

The University of Missouri offers him oppor- 
tunities and responsibiiities worthy his experi- 
ence and personality. 

Incidentally it is an interesting fact that Dr. 
Brooks was born in Missouri. 
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The issue of May 31 will be the most important 
issue of this magazine in thirty-seven years, 
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WARD OF WILMINGTON 


David A. Ward’s re-election as superintendent 
of Wilmington, Delaware, had the following 
appreciation in a leading paper :— 

“Our Board of Education has done well in 
re-electing Dr. David A. Ward superintendent 
of the public schools in this city. 

“He is a valuable official, During the com- 
paratively short time he has been here he has 
done much to stabilize our educational system 
and strengthen it in public confidence and re- 
spect. As time goes on and as he gets a firmer 
grip upon the situation, we have no doubt that 
the beneficial effect of his administrative ability 
will be accentuated. 

“ He has his heart and soul in the work. That 
fact will carry him far on the road to success. 


Being an enthusiast, with his enthusiasm based 
upon sound. common-sense, his thoughts on 
education always are several laps ahead of 
those of the generality of men and women 
abcut him. With adequate financial support he 
would have achieved much more than he has. 
done so far. it has been necessary, however, 
tor him to lay cut his work-to fit the funds at 
command, and the result has been that many 
things he has wished to do vet remain undcne. 

“With Dr. Ward in charge cf the general 
school situation, and with Professor Charles. 
Coxe in charge of the High School, the present 
year should be, despite its financial handicaps, 
one of praiseworthy achievement.” 


HEROIC SALEM 


At a time when some Boards of Education 
have nervous prostration over Dr. Pritchett’s 
scare, the Board of Educaticn of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, has had the courage to be decently 
disposed toward the children of the city, and 
has voted a flat increase of $300 for the super- 
intendent of schools and principal of the high 
school, and $200 to all teachers and super- 
visors. 


This places the salary of the superintendent 
at $4,500, which by the way is hardly extrava- 
gant when Lynn, its neighbor, is to pay $8,600— 
supervisors, $1,900, high school principal $3,800, 
vice-principal $2,900, heads of departments. 
$2,600, women assistants $1,800, men assistants. 
$2,000, grammar principals $2,700, primary prin- 
cipals $1,650, lowest salary in elementary 
schools $1,500. 
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THE ARDMORE WAY 


Superintendent C. W. Kichards of Ardmore, 
Okiahoma, stresses social behavior as well as 
subject achievement. 

On the report card that each pupil takes 
home each month for the parent to sign Dr. 
Richards has on the front page the following 
appeal to the pupil and student :— 

1. Be clean in person, dress, habits, thoughts 
and speech. 

' 2. Be dutiful, polite and respectful to parents, 
teachers and all whom you may meet. 


3. Strive to build up a good character, and 
your reputation will take care ot itself. 

4. Be earnest in play in the time for play, and 
equally earnest in work in the time for work. 

5. Cultivate promptness, energy and patient 
industry. They are worth more to you than 
money or influence in securing success in life. 

6. Finally, be courteous, obedient, thoughtful, 
earnest, attentive, studious and industrious if 
you wouid win the highest esteem of your 
teachers, schoolinates, parents, and the general 
public. 


CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 


We know of no city of 11,000 that has better- 
groomed homes, better streets, better hotels, 
better school equipment, better school sentt- 
ment than has Carthage, Missouri. W. C. 
Barnes, superintendent, and G. A. Deathridge, 
principal of the High School. There has never 
been a failure to pass a bond issue, and in near 
two decades there has never been a superinten- 
dent or principal bounced. Superintendent 
Barnes was principal of the high school for 
several years, resigning to take up educational 
work in California, but came back upon the 
unanimous action of the Board of Education 
when Superintendent White died. It is most 
refreshing in this day to be in a city in which 
everyone in the city and system is enthusiasti- 


cally loyal to all educational leaders. Carthage 
owes her superior conditions to the fact that it 
was a well-equipped city before Joplin, Webb 
City et al were born and boomed by the dis- 
covery of the vast zinc resources of their hills. 
lt was and is the county seat although nearby 
Joplin is three times the size. 

The product of Carthage’s quarries is not only 
famous as a building stone but will take polish 
iike marbie. We always anticipate a visit to 
Carthage as a refreshing professional experi- 
ence. 

The names of the elementary schools are in- 
teresting, “ Mark Twain” and “ Eugene Field,” 
for instance. All schools are named after Mis- 
souri men of literary attainment. 
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MINKEL’S CREED 


Superintendent L. H. Minkel, one of the nota- 
ble leaders in progressive leadership in Missis- 
sippi Valley, has stated his creed for educa- 


tional progress, which is too virile not to be 


given wide publicity. 

“TI believe in a progressive and practical 
course of study, rather than a restricted cur- 
riculum. 

“TI believe in playgrounds and playground 
facilities for children and adults. 

“TI believe that teachers’ salaries must be in- 
creased in accordance with a definite and fixed 
salary schedule from year to year until a 
maximum has been reached, if the efficiency of 
the school is to be maintained. 

“TI believe that, when there is a question of 
saving a dollar or spending it to give a child 
additional educational privileges, the child 
should have the benefit of the doubt.” | 

For twelve years he has been superintendent 
of the Fort Dodge public schools. Only one 
other superintendent in a city of the first class 
in Iowa has served so long during this time. 
Practically a complete generation of pupils has 
nassed through the schools during this period. 
“In those twelve years Mr. Minkel has a 
record of achievement that it wceuld be hard to 
match. 

A complete domestic science department or- 
ganized and kindergartens established. 

Every grade school provided with ample play- 
ground space, while twelve years ago only one 


building had as much as a full block of ground. 

A complete health department organized, in- 
volving a nurse, a school doctor, a free dental 
clinic, a free surgical clinic, a milk dispensary, 
and a systematic physical examination. 

A public playground and recreation system 
worked out. 

Free textbooks introduced. 

A systematic plan for redecorating the 
school buildings. Thousands of dollars worth 
of the finest pictures hung on the walls of the 
various schools without cost to the district. 

A commercial department added to the high 
schovi course, and vocational classes in auto 
mechanics, printing, electricity, etc., started. 

A junior high school organized. 

A junior college promoted. 

Circulating branches of the public library 
established in the various grade schcols, where 
from three thousand to six thousand volumes 
per month have been distributed at no expense 
to the schools. 

The music department extended to include 
not only vocal instruction, but a band and 
several orchestras put in operation, and mass 
instruction on the violin given at a nominal 
cost to the pupils. 

The finances of the district placed on a bud- 
get system and an audit of the books made by 
a certified public accountant every month. 

Physical training made a regular feature of 
instruction in all the grades. 
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GARWOOD TO HARRISBURG 


Clyde H. Garwood, elected superintendent of 
Harrisburg, is one of the rare school men who 
knows high art in teaching, knows the science 
of education, is a master of administrative de- 
tail, and is a genuine community leader. 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Garwood has 
been in the administrative department of the 
Pittsburgh school system. He was the one man 
who came through the educational cyclone and 
earthquake some ten years ago when the anti- 
quated system was shattered, and he has been 
the lifeboat in several wrecks. 

There is no man in the country whose pro- 
motion at this time will please more school 


people personally than does the election of Mr. 
Garwcod to the superintendency of Harrisburg. 

And Harrisburg is ready for just such an 
administration as Mr. Garwood will give it. 
He has all the characteristics that Harrisburg 
needs at this time. We know Garwood and 
we know Harrisburg, and we congratulate both 
the city and the man. 

Mr. Garwood’s salary is to be $7,500, which 
is $1,500 more than he had as assistant super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh, and $2,500 more than 
F. E. Downes had in Harrisburg, where he 
officiated as educational leader for eighteen 
years. 


— 


WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE 


Whatever else may be said of the Legislatures 
of 1923 Wisconsin Legislature may be marked 
100 per cent. in defence of loyalty to the heroes 
of 1775-83. With only one dissenting vote in 
the Senate a bill has been passed saying that 
school textbooks which defame the nation’s 
founders or falsify facts concerning the revolu- 
tion or the war of 1812 should be barred from 
the schools of the state. 


Instances of history books used in Wisconsin 
schools which omit mention of Nathan: Hale, 
Betsy Ross, and other characters were cited in 
asking passage of the bill. It was said that 
some of the books refer to the “almost unbe- 
lievable ignorance of the colonist,” and others 
disparaged many of the historical battles of the 
revolution. 
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GOVERNOR BRYAN’S LEADERSHIP 


Governor Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska has 
rendered an unusual educational service to his 
state. There is'a State Board of Education of 
seven of which the state superintendent is one. 
This State Board of Education has entire direc- 
tion of affairs of the four state normal schools. 
For the first time this board is to be purely 
educational with no poiitical bias. In starting 
the new order of things Governor Bryan has 
appointed a woman on the State Board of Edu- 
cation, selecting for the appointment the best 
known woman educator in the state, the woman 
who is regarded as the leader pre-eminent 
among the wemen teachers, Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, principal of the McKinley Junior High 
School of Lincoln. No State Board of Education 
in the country has a more competent or brilliant 
member than has Nebraska in its first woman 
member. 

At the same time Governor Bryan has ap- 
pointed upon the Board Don Stephens of Fre- 
mont. To be sure Mr. Stephens is one of the 
biggest bankers in Nebraska, and was a Con- 
gressman for several years, but he was for some 


years one of the ablest county superintendents 
the state has ever had. 

The first educational work we did in Nebraska 
was with County Superintendent Stephens when 
I was with his teachers for two weeks, and we 
have often said that Mr. Stephens was a revela- 
tion of the possibility of efficient service ir 
county supervision. 

But what is more to the point, Mr. Stephens is 
the author of “Phelps and His Teachers,” a lively 
riva! of William Hawley Smith’s “ Evolution of 
Dodd,” and C. W. Bardeen’s “ Roderick Hume,” 
and we think no book has ever been of greater 
service to young teachers than ‘ Phelps and His 
Teachers,” which undoubtedly had a larger sale 
than had any teacher’s book up to that time. 

Just as no woman could have more influence 
on the Board than can Miss Prytle,so no man 
could have more influence as a banker, as a 
statesman or as an educator than can Mr. 
Stephens. 

All honer to Governor Bryan for making the 
State Board of the highest, broadest educa- 
tional service. 


MERRIAM AN EDUCATOR 


The whole educational world has reason to 
be proud of Professor Charles E. Merriam, of 
Chicago University. He has been an intense 
citizen of Chicago. He has usually been at the 
forefront of every noble crusade for civic 
righteousness. He has not often been on the 
winning side, but in the last mayoralty election 
he was not only on the winning side, but he was 
the most conspicuous figure in making his side 
win. 

As a result Mayor Dever offered him his 
choice of positions in his cabinet. He was urged 
to choose from among these positions: Com- 


missioner of Public Works ($10,000), president 
ef the Board of Local Improvements, or presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. 

To a man as devoted to public service as he 
has always been, here were three most tempt- 
ing opportunities for responsibility. 

At the same time he could become the inead of 
the Political Science Department of Chicago 
University. It was a great hour for education 
when Charles E. Merriam said to Mayor Dever 
that he must decline any position in his cabinet, 
for his mission was that of a school- 
master. 


BUFFALO HOME CITY GEOGRAPHY 


“The Buffalo Yearbook,” prepared as a Civic 
Section of the City Directory and published by 
itself, is an official textbook by the Department 
of Education as a supplementary text in con- 
nection with the study ‘of geography, history 
and civics. 

To make the material of the Yearbook more 
vital, the city’s typical and representative indus- 
tries have been picturized. The foundation pic- 
ture, “ A Panorama of Industrial Buffalo,” is a 
grouping of seventy-six of the largest industrial 
plants in Buffalo. In connection with this pano- 
rama of the industries of the city, Robert W. 
Elmes, the compiler of the Civic Section of the 
City Director, gives a lecture consisting of a 
collection of interesting facts about each plant 
as the pictures appear on the screen. 


Individual motion pictures, that will visualize 
the process of manufacture of Buffalo-made 
products, are booked by the Department of Edu- 
cation. “ The Story of a Loaf of Bread” is one 
of these films. It visualizes farm life, harvest- 
ing, marketing, elevators in Buffalo, barge 
canal, flour mills in Buftaio and the making of 
bread atid the bakery products. “ Changing 
Miik into Ice Cream” visualizes another phase 
of farm life, the dairy. “ The Making of a City 
Directory ” visualizes Buffalo’s thirteenth indus- 
try, “ Printing and Publishing.” 

This method of presenting to the Buffalo chil- 
dren the advantages of their own city can only 
result in a stronger civic pride and interest and 
gives promise of a bigger and better Buffalo. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-three was the 
birth vear of professional education in colleges 
or universities in the United States, and lowa 
State University was the one place in America 
where the semi-centennial could be appropri- 
ately celebrated in 1923, because it was there 
in 1873 that ior the first time a college or wni- 
versity recognized the possibility of profes- 
sionalizing the art of teaching. 

Not only because the first professional educa- 
tion work of coilege grade was done at Iowa 


State University, but because the Iowa State 
University of today has the spirit and conditions 
peculiarly adapted to an appropriate observance 
of an anniversary of collegiate teacher training, 
because President W. A. Jessup, Dean of the’ 
College ct Education in the Iowa University for 
five years, 1912-1917,made his really famous 
success in professionalizing the art of teaching 
his “approach” to a presidency unsurpassed 


today in educational service to the teaching pro- 


iession of a state. 


TEACHER CONFERENCES 


For the six years of his service as president, 
the years of notable success of the University, 
Presiient Jessup has had twenty conferences 
for teachers. For three days there is a con- 
ference of teachers of a special subject. In the 
case of teachers of Latin the attendance is 
light, while in the case of English or commerce 
it is very large. 

The department in the University interested 
in the subject of the Conference affords every 
possible aid and, in addition, one or two men or 
women, national leaders in that subject, are 
brought there for inspiration and a_ broad 
vision. 

This year the April Conference was a superin- 
tendents’ conference for three days, and the state 
superintendent called all county superintendents 
to a meeting there for three days, which meant 
that ail expenses were paid by the state. State 
Superintendent Miss Mae Francis had eighty- 
one of the ninety-nine county superintendents 
of the state at the meeting this time. 

The speciai program of this conference was 
chiefly by the faculty of the School cf Educa- 
tion of Lowa State University. The two nota- 
ble addresses by distinguished educators from 
abroad were upon the Financial Problems of 
Schooi Administration by,Dr. J. H. Beveridge 
of Omaha and Dr. E. E. Lewis, who is soon to 
go from the superintendency of Rockford, 
Illincis, to that of Flint, Michigan. Both ad- 


dresses were memorable, dealing as they did 
with the present demand upon taxpayers. 

Dr. Beveridge was at his best, and more could 
not be said. It was really a recital of the high 
spots in his remarkable success in directing the 
financing of the Omaha system. 

The keynote of his address was a suggestion 
that a superintendent must always have at com- 
mand some facts that are irresistible. For in- 
stance, when he wanted to add $30,000 to the 
$3,000,000 appropriation for the manual arts 
high school for a swimming pool, a member of 
the board opposed it as a needless expense. 

Mr. Beveridge said: “If you were to have a 
new suit costing $160, and could add something 
quite to your liking by paying $101, would you 
think it extravagant to have it just right?” 

The man laughed as he said: “Of course 
not.” 

Mr. Beveridge said: “ This $30,000 is just one 
dellar on a hundred.” 

Mr. Lewis, who used to be on the faculty of 
the University of Iowa, dealt especially with the 
teacher salary question, which he has mastered 
quite skilfuly. His special contention was that 
beginning teachers should be content with a 
genetous living wage, but there should be an 
annual increase as long as teachers were gain- 
ing in efficiency. There should long be a 
financial inducement to stay in the system and 
improve in the art of teaching every year. 


THE ANNIVERSARY 


This anniversary conference had a peculiar 
charm, in that it was the farewell of Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell, who succeeded Dr. Jessup as 
dean of education six years ago and the wel- 
come of Dr. Packer of Detroit public schoo! 
»System, who succeeds William F. Russell in the 
deanship of Teachers College. 

A halo was over this phase of the anniver- 
sary because Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was high man. It 
Was a great occasion for him. He had not been 


there in the six years that his eldest son had 
endeared himseli to every one in the University 
and to all educators of the state, yes, to the 
school people of the Middle West. An un- 
heralded fact demonstrates the esteem in which 
William F. Russell is held. About two years 
ago a university in the West offered him its 
presidency, then offered him $15,000 salary, then 
asked him to name a salary that would induce 
him to accept its leadership. 

The hundreds of guests participating in the 
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‘exercises, actively or receptively, felt, again and 
again, the thrill that was inevitable as father 
and son revealed the prideful interest in each 
other. 

A claim that James E. Russell has upon the 
appreciation of the profession to which we have 
not seen other attention called is the fact that 
he has three other sons ardently devoted to the 
profession of education. One is already a recog- 
nized leader as a specialist in children’s diseases ; 
another is professor of education in the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, and a younger son is a student of 
education in the University of Michigan. Ii 
there is a parallel to this, if there is a prominent 
educator with four such sons devoted to profes- 
sional education, it has escaped my notice. 

Dr. P. C. Packer, who comes to the deanship 
of education in Iowa University, is the only man 
really thought of in this connection. In a 
faculty of men, several of whom were equipped 
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for promotion, there was no one who was not 
so intensely devoted to his specialty that would 
not sooner have Dr. Packer, known to them al! 
and admired by them all, than to be promoted 
to the administrative leadership. 

Here is a faculty of men, professors and 
associate professors of education, each of whom 
has attracted professional attention by special 
service in his field. It is a list worth recording 
here: P. C. Packer, F. C. Ensign, Ernest Horn, 
Bird Baldwin, C. L. Robbins, T. J. Kirby, Lee 
Byrne, I. B. Knight, H. A. Greene, G. M. Ruch. 

In the training department for high school 
and elementary school practice and demonstra- 
tion there are twenty principals, supervisors and 
teachers. 

There are always some things that are almost 
uncanny at such a time,as, for instance, that 
fifty colleges and universities had delegates at 
the fiftieth anniversary at lowa University. 


PRESENTATIONS 


Introduction of Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike 
by Dean Car! Emil Seashore :— 

“ Recognizing his pre-eminent achievement as 
a student of human nature, contributing toward 
foundations for a science and art of education 
and the development and direction of human 
energies in our social and national affairs 
through his original, planful, persistent, and 
judicious extension of scientilic method within 
the realm of mental life in an exemplary and in- 
spiring spirit of scientific workmanship, advanc- 
ing our knowledge of how we differ, how we 
learn, and what and how we should be taught 
so that today no school is uninfluenced and 
no humanistic science unattected by 
labors.” 

Introduction of Dr. Ellwood Patterson Cub- 
berley by Professor Forest Chester Ensign :— 

“In appreciation of the skill and industry, the 
tireless effort and scholarly insight, which have 
resulted in so many important contributions to 
our knowledge of the history, present status, 
and itture effective development of the organi- 
zation and administration of American public 
schools, north and south, east and west, urban 
and rural.” 


FOR DEGREES 


Introduction of Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd by 
Dean William Fletcher Russell :— 

“In appreciation of the clear vision, the 
mature judgment, and the scientific skill of the 
leader of the most important institution for the 
training of teachers in the West, and in recogni- 
tion of his achievements as an investigator of 
the first rank, a fearless champion of tie eco- 
nomic and political independence of the schoo! 
and the schoolman.” 

Introduction of Dr. James Earl Russell by 
Professor Ernest Horn :— 

“Tit appreciation of the scholarly insight, the 
philosophical poise, and the administrative 
ability of the man, who after first winning his 
spurs as an educational investigator and scholar 
of the first rank, within the short space of 
twenty-five years developed Teachers College in 
the city of New York from an_ insignificant 
junior college for the training of teachers into 
the instituticn which is today known around 
the world as the home of the modern science 
and art of education, the alma mater of countless 
men and women in strategic and important posts, 
fighting the vattle of public education that men 
may know the truth, and that the truth may set 
us free.” 


DR. THORNDIKE’S WARNING 


Dr. Thorndike’s train delay prevented his 
meeting his appointment on Friday afternoon, 
and only a brief time was available on the 
Convccation morning, but he said the only thing 
that is more weeded today than any other warn- 
ing cf which we know. He appreciates the pos- 
sibilities that are in the germ of Intelligence 
Tests, but he states more clearly than we have 
known anyone else to state it, the fact that 


there can be no “averaging” of Intelligence 
Quotients. 


The most that can be stated with confidence 
is the Intelligence Quotient in certain strains of 
intelligence. 

The purpose of learning a pupil’s native 
ability is to learn where to have him utilize time, 
attention and effort. 

Dr. Thorndike has reached a height of thought 
that gives him a breadth of vision which makes 
his signals have almost a sacred tone. 

To change the figure, when we read after him 
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or hear him, his message seems like a ray of 
sunlight which reveals no hue, tint, or tone, 


until a prism intercepts it, when the colors that 
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have produced it are spread out with rainbow 
beauty. A ten-minute talk has all the charac- 
teristics of a volume from his pen. 


—o——_ 


DR. JUDD’S CRUSADE 


Dr. Charles H. Judd is essentially a crusader. 
He has no trace of the propagandist in his 
nature. He never organizes a campaign, never 
claims to have discovered a vein of gold, or to 
have struck oil sand. He offers no 500 per cent. 
bargains. 

Dr. Judd is always going somewhere, always 
knows where he is going, why he is going there, 
and how to get there, and ke doesn’t ask any one 
to go along with him who prefers to go some- 
where else, or go at another time, or go by some 
other conveyance. He promises nothing but an 
opportunity to render a great service, achieve 
something worth while. His address at Iowa 
University was the clarion call of a 
crusader. 

“The fifty years that have passed since the 
first department of education was organized 
have been years of phenomenal expansion in all 
of the social and industrial aspects of American 
life. In the early seventies business was con- 
ducted on the small capital which could be 
brought together by partners or could be 
accumulated as savings by a single family. 
Communities were rural and very meagre in 
their equipment. Daily papers were few and of 
very limited circulation. Books were compara- 
tively uncommon. 

“The educational opportunities offered to 
American youth in 1873 were very narrow. For 
the most part the citizens of that day were satis- 
fied to be able to read, write, spell and solve 
simpie problems in arithmetic. The American 
high school was in the earliest stages of its 
organization. The commissioner of education 
has recently estimated that the aggregate 
annual expenditure for normal schools in 1870 
was $202,000 and the total expenditure for 
higher institutions in that year was $5,000,000. 

“During fifty years enormous changes have 
taken place. Expenditures for normal schools 
have increased more than 130 times and expen- 
ditures for coileges more than thirty-five times. 
These increases mean that the American people 
are fully convinced that education is a public 
good for which they can afford to pay gener- 
ously. Nor is the advantage which comes from 
education some intangible theoretical matter. 
Where intelligence grows, there the conquest of 
nature goes forward and man builds up an en- 
vironment favorable to new intellectual and 
‘social advances. It is easy to describe any num- 
der of cycles which illustrate the way in which 
expansion of schools and expansion in other 
aspects of public life relate themselves to one 
another. The development of coal and iron from 
the Pennsylvania mines led especially in the 
eighties to great enlargement of the transporta- 


tion systems of this country. The large pro- 
duction of steel facilitated also the invention of 
all kinds of mechanical devices to promote in- 
dustry. People began to live in larger cities. 
Educational opportunities increased in the large 
centres of population through the setting up 
of institutions of learning and through the cir- 
culation of printed matter which made the dis- 
semination of knowledge increasingly easy. This 
popularization of knowledge facilitated the 
progress of science and the more complete mas- 
tery of the material resources of the country. 
The applications of science in the practical arts 
started another cycle of social and intellectual 
expansion which in turn gave rise to a broader 
and richer intellectual life. 

“The expansion of the iast decade and a half 
has been on so large a scale as to compel a 
reconstruction of the content and method of 
teaching in schools. There is an _ insistent 
demand for rapid and effective introduction of 
as many pupils as possible into the higher 
schools. 

“As a consequence of the expansion of 
schools, we find that a science of education has 
evolved with astonishing rapidity. This has 
been brought about under the pressure of 
modern life just because this life demands a 
range of training never before provided or 
thought necessary. 

“The pressure for efficient education is 
affecting also the structure of our school system. 
The old-fashioned elementary school with its 
eight grades is giving way to a new elementary 
school which carries pupils in six years through 
all the rudiments of reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic and those other subjects, such as 
geography and history, which expansion has 
brought into the ordinary school. 

“ The change in elementary schools is leading 
to the reconstruction of the high school and 
this in turn is leading to the reorganization of 
the coilege. The college feels also the pressure 
of the professional schools which are demanding 
increasing portions of the student’s time in 
order that higher levels of professional training 
may be attained. Under the united pressures 
from below and above the college is rapidly 
taking on a wholly new form. 

“A single formula can be made to express 
the whole process. Intellectual expansion like 
every form of social evolution leads to new in- 
stitutional devices for carrying the new load. 
These new devices are perfected through 
experimentation and study of modern needs. 
They compel the development of knowledge and 
methods of inquiry bring in turn better devices 
so that the progress of each succeeding age goes 
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on with every multiplying acceleration. The 
final meaning of expansion of an educationai 
system is therefore not to be found in the fact 
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of enlargement itself but rather in the promise 
which it gives of new and better methods of 
future expansion.” 


DR. CUBBERLEY’S MESSAGE 


[From Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley’s notable contribution to the occasion and to the cause of education we select 


the following paragraphs.] 


In all lands today where there is intelligent 


. government, the education of the people through 


a system of state-controlled schools has become 
a matter of first importance in promoting the 
internal welfare and in shaping and moulding 
the national destiny. Beginning with education 
to impart the ability to read and write and 
cipher, and as an aid to the political side of 
government, the education of the masses has 
been so expanded in scope during the past fifty 
years that today it includes aims, classes, types 
of schools, and forms of service undreamed of 
at the time the state began to take over the 
school from the church, with a view to expand- 
ing elementary educational advantages and pro- 
moting iiteracy and good citizenship among the 
people. 

With the gradual extension of the franchise 
to larger and larger numbers of the people the 
extension of educational advantages naturally 
had to follow. The education of new citizens 
for their political and civic duties became a 
necessity, and closely followed each extension 
of the right to vote. In all democratic govern- 
ments the growing complexity of medern politi- 
cal society has since greatly enlarged the early 
political duties of the school. Today, in modern 
nations where general manhood suffrage has 
come io be the rule, and still more so in nations 
which have added female suffrage as well, the 
continually increasing complexity of the politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems upon which 
the voters are expected to pass judgment is 
such that a prolonged period of citizenship edu- 
cation is necessary if voters are to exercise, in 
any intelligent manner, their function of citizen- 
ship. In nations and states that have adopted 
the initiative, referendum, and recall as means for 
settling governmental problems, the need for 


_ special education along political, economic, and 


social lines has been still further emphasized. 
The organization, administration, and super- 
vision of the instruction in such a system 
of state schools today calls for a _ scope 
of training and a degree of expertness un- 
dreamed cf a century ago. As a consciousness 
of the size of the problem began to dawn on the 
leaders in the organization of state education, a 
realization of the need for training both the 
teachers and the executives for the schools 
gtadually found expression both in written and 
spoken form and in concrete reality. The train- 
ing of teachers naturally came first. 

It was the work of Pestalozzi which first 
clearly created a demand for the training of 
‘teachers for the elementary school. It was his 


long effort to “ psychologize the teaching proc- 
ess,” so he termed his work, that led to the 
creation of a definite technique of instruction 
in the new secular school subjects which made 
training both possible and desirable. Depen- 
dence on the memorization of the words of a 
text or a catechism no longer sufficed. The 
oral instruction of a group of children, using 
real objects, called for real teaching skill. The 
teacher must now both know and be able to 
organize and direct. Class instruction must be 
thought out in advance, and teacher-prepara- 
tion meant a great change in teaching pro- 
cedure. Where formerly the ability to discip- 
jine and preserve order in an unruly school 
had constituted the chief art in teaching, now 
the ability to stand before a class and teach 
scientifically took its place as the prime pro- 
fessional requisite. A “science and art” of 
teaching now arosc, methodology became a 
great subject, the new subjects of pedagogy 
began to take form and to secure recognition, 
and a rising psychology of the instructional! 
process became the guiding science of the 
school. These were things that could be 
demonstrated and taught to others, and as they 
became recognized as possible, the normal. 
school arose and gradually established itself 
everywhere as an important educational insti- 
tution. Pestalozzi’s experimental school at Yver- 
don, maintained from 1805 to 1825, must be 
regarded as the first modern normal school. As. 
early as 1809 the Prussians adopted his idea 
and began the establishment of Teachers” 
Seminaries, and by 184C had created forty of 
these for the training of teachers for the 
peopie’s schoecls oi Prussia. France copied the: 
idea from Prussia, after 1815, and by 1838 had 
established thirty-two such instituticns for the 
training of elementary teachers. The first 
teacher-training school in the United States. 
was opened privately, in 1823, and the second 
in a similar manner, in 1827. The first state 
normal schcol in America was opened in the: 
town hall at Lexington, Massachusetts, on July 
3, 1839. This came about largely through the 
efforts of Horace Mann, who was familiar with 
what had been done in Europe, and the enthu- 
siasm with which the new idea was greeted im 
America may be guessed from the fact that 
the school opened with one teacher and three 
.students, and that no word of appreciatiom 
irom the teachers of the state came either to 
the principal or to its enthusiastic advocate, 
Horace Mann. Instead, the teachers of New 
England regarded the establishment of a normab 
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school as a reflection on their capacity to 
teach and generally looked upon the institution 
with disfavor. The normal school gained 
friends but slowly, and by 1860 but eleven state 
normal schools had been organized in eight of 
our American states, and but six private nor- 
mal schools were engaged in the work of train- 
ing teachers for our elementary schools. Since 
i870 the normal school idea has been accepted 
generally, approximately two hundred such in- 
stitutions having been created by the different 
states 3 the Union during the past half cen- 
turv. 

The training of teachers for the secondary 
schools and of executives for the public school 
system created came later. That there was a 
technique of instruction for the secondary 
teacher as well, and that there were important 
problems of organization and administration and 
supervision for the school executive to solve, 
were not at first recognized. After these needs 
had begun to be evident and likewise that the 
colleges and universities were the places where 
this training could best be given, the organiza- 
tion of such training was slowly developed, 
but after its inauguration it met for long with 
bitter opposition from professors in other lines 
of work aiflicted with a form of myopia which 
prevented their seeing beyond the iimits of the 
subject matter which they taught. 

In the United States, with our highly decen- 
tralized type of school administration, the 
large control given to locally-selected repre- 
sentatives of the people, our lack of any means 
for securing educational leadership, and the hit- 
and-miss character of our educational develop- 
ment, we have been forced, in the interests of 
efficiency and reasonable progress, to turn to 
the study of the problems surrounding the 
organization and administration and_ super- 
vision of the schools which the people have 
demanded that the state create. As a result, 
in no country in the world, within the past 
three decades, have the universities given the 
attention to the study of education—a term 
that in English-speaking lands has replaced the 
earlier and more limited “ pedagogy ”—that 
had been given in the United States. After 
this country the newer universities of England 
probably come next. 

Presumably the first lectures on pedagogy 
given in any American college were given, in 
1832, in what is now New York University. From 
1850 to 1855 the city superintendent of schools 
at Providence, Rhode Island, was also pro- 
fessor of didactics in Brown University, and 
gave lectures to the seniors on the art of 
teaching. In 1860 a course of lectures on the 
“Philosophy of Education, School Economy, 
and the Teaching Art” was given to the 
seniors at the then recently rejuvenated State 
University of Michigan. These were sporadic 
attempts, wholly unrelated in either time or 


-place, but evidencing a slowly rising interest. 


In 1873, at the University of lowa, a combined 
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professorship of philosophy and education was 
created, which though long since separated 
into two distinct departments, has persisted to 
the present and represents the first permanent 
institution of a department for the study of 
problems of education in any institution of 
higher learning in the United States. It is in 
celebration of this important creation that we, 
fifty years afterward, have met here today. 

The new idea tock root but slowly, how- 
ever, and it was not until six years later that 
a second American university did anything so 
rash and unconventional. In 1879 the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, then being re-shaped under 
the guidance of the voung and brilliant Andrew 
D. White, created an independent Department 
of the Science and Art of Teaching, which also 
persists to today, and, like that of Iowa, has 
been evolved into a large and important Col- 
lege of Education. Two years after this the 
University of Wisconsin became the third by 
the creation of a department of pedagogy, and 
in 1884 the University of North Carolina and 
Johns Hopkins University took the fourth and 
fifth places through the creation of similar 
departments. In 1885 Ottawa University, Kan- 
sas, created the sixth such chair, and in 1886 
the University of Indiana the seventh. Teachers 
College, at Columbia University, had its be- 
ginnings in 1887. In 1891, when Stanford Uni- 
versity opened its doors with a Department of 
Education as one of its original departments, 
it was the tenth such department created in 
the United States. By 1896 the United States 
Commissioner of Education reported thirty-one 
institutions of collegiate rank as offering some 
courses intended for the professional training 
of future teachers. Today some four hundred 
and fifty colleges and universities in this coun- 
try offer serious work in educational history, 
theory, technique, and administration, and quite 
a large number of institutions have developed 
their earlier departments into large and weli 
organized schools or colleges of education, 
analogous in organization and purpose to the 
professional schools of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, applied science, and government. 

The change in the character and purpose of 
the instruction in these new departments and 
schools has been even more remarkable than 
the rapidity of their recent development. Up 
to say about 1900 the work of these depart- 
nients was limited almust entirely to historical 
and philosophical courses on education, to 
schoci management, and to a form of class- 
room methodology intended for use by pros- 
pective high school teachers. This was a 
necessary condition because in almost every 
main division of the present field of education 
the tcols with which we today work had not 
then been created. Today most of what was 
taught twenty or twenty-five years ago has 
been passed oyer ta the norma} schools to 
ieach, and in the place of these earlier subjects 
serious and substantial courses in educational 
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history, psychology, technique, theory, organi- 
zation, administration, supervision, hygiene, 
finance, and statistical procedure, to mention 
the main large fields only, have been intro- 
duced. Today, in nearly ail our state univer- 
sities and in many non-state institutions as 
well, we find well organized schools or col- 
leges of education engaged in a work that a 
quarter of a century ago was attempted in but 
few places in the world. In these schools and 
colleges the best thinking on the problems 
connected with the reorganization and adminis- 
tration of public education and the most new 
and creative work is being done. In education, 
as in other lines of university work, the state- 
ment of the Englishman, Richard H. Quick, 
that the distinctive function of a university 
is not action, but thought, has been exempli- 
fied. 

With the development of state school sys- 
tems, the extension of education in many new 
directions to meet new needs, and the applica- 
tion to the study of education of the same 
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scientific methods which have produced such 
results in other fields of human knowledge, 
we have come today to have hundreds of prob- 
lems, many of which are complex and difticult 
and which influence deeply the welfare of 
society and the state. 

The administration of public education today 
has become an intricate form of public ser- 
vice, requiring careful prcefessional preparation 
en the part of those who would engage in the 
work, and the problems of public education in 
2 government such as ours have become so 
intimately connected with problems of national 
strength and national welfare that it may be 
truthfully said that public education, with us, 


has become the most important constructive ° 


undertaking of the state. It was to help in 
the solution of these intricate and: difficult and 
important problems of public education in 4 
modern democratic state that the regents of 
this University, fifty years ago, created a new 
department. They builded better than they 
knew. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL’S VISION 


The rapid development of professional 
schools is the inevitable response to the need 
of society for expert, technical service. What 
the public wants and will pay for, someone 
will provide. The craze for getting things 
done quickly, the willingness to put out an in- 
ferior article if only it can be sold at a profit, 
the notion that vocational ability is a con- 
genital gift rather than a personal achievement, 
are besetting American sins, and nowhcre are 
these faults more in evidence than in our pro- 
fessional schools. 

In our haste to build up professional schools 
we have not always remembered that profes- 
sional training, if it is to be raised to a higher 
level than the making of artisans, must be 
based upon a foundation of academic and cul- 
tural education. For that reason, if for no 
other, we should be ardent supporters of the 
best work of our collegiate colleagues. We 
want to deal with minds disciplined to logical 
thinking, we want students who know how to 
tackle a hard problem and who are willing 
to stay on the job until a satisfactory solution 
is reached; we want men who can be depended 
upon to act honestly, to tell the truth and to 
lead clean lives; we want men who will put a 
premium on the opportunity to be of service 
rather than on the chance of getting advantage 
for seltish ends—in a word, men of intelleciual 
ability whose characters are dominated by 
high ideals. Give us such men, and we will 
not ask what courses they took in college, what 
grades they imade, what fraternity they be- 
ionged to, or whether they played on the win- 
ning team. 

If the college were merely a« social club for 
aspiring young gentlemen or a finishing school 
for matrimonially-inclined young ladies, we 


should know better where we stand. In that 
event, the professional schools would have to 
supply the educational foundations for their 
cwn work. Indeed, that process is actually 
going forward; while the college is in part 
yielding to the social demands of its unam- 
bitious contingent, it is also in part resolving 
itself into a pre-professional institution. It 
may be that such a development is inevitable, 
but if that be- so, it means uhimately the 
segregation of so-called college students into 
two incongruous, if not antagonistic, groups— 
in other words, two colleges, one a_ finishing 
schocl, the other preparatory to professional 
training. 

Academic and professional workers do not 
mix readily in any faculty. The acadeiically- 
minded teacher is at his best when he is con- 
cerned with what the subject that he teaches 
will do for the student; the vocationally-minded 
teacher, on the other hand, does best when he 
thinks of what the student can do with the 
subject. The academically-minded teacher 
treats his subject in a systematic, expansive, 
exhaustive fashion; the vocationally-minded 
teacher is obliged to cut and trim his subject 
to meet the imperative needs of the student 
who will shortly have practical use for more 
than can be taught in the time allowed in 
schocl. I can not but deplore, therefore, the 
present tendency in our American colleges. ! 
don’t want to sce them merge. into the profes- 
sional schools, because it is .foreign to the 
methods of a professional school to give the 
cultural education on which true professional 
training must stand, 

see np excuse for retaining professional 
training under the aegis of a collegiate faculty. 
once the professional infant has strength 
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enough to stand alone. Most of our profes- 
sional schools are off-shoots of the college. 
Theology, law, medicine, to be sure, arose quite 
as often outside the college as within it, and 
occasionally other professional schools nowa- 
days are taken into university systems after 
they have demonstrated their right to such 
recognition. In many instances, however, 
the professional school for teachers is still a 
part of the academic ¢ollege. There are some 
important reasons why the School of Education 
should be slow to emerge from academic con- 
trol. One good reason is that it is one of the 
latest of the professional series, but the most 
compelling argument is that its materials of 
instruction, its tools of trade, so far as teaching 
in the lower schools is concerned, are the same 
as in the cellege. It matters not that in other 
walks of life calling two things by the same 
name does not necessarily make them identi- 
cal or even alike. Yet,in the minds of some 
academicians, science is science, English is 
English, history is history, whether taught in 
elementary school, high school or college. 
Moreover. the notion still lingers in some 
circles that anyone can teach any subject if he 
knows enough of it, and that despite the 
obvious examples of inefficiency in those same 
circles. Ancther reason is fcund in the rela- 
tive poverty of most higher institutions, even 
those with best state support or largest endow- 
ments. When funds are insufficient for the 
adequate support of old departments, there is 
little likelihood of a chorus of assent to any 
proposition for increasing the 1.umber of needy 
members of the famiiy. But nature has a way 
of circumventing such means of birth control. 
If better teachers can be had through profes- 
sional training, the public will find a way of 
supporting schools of education, even though it 
takes fifty years or more to get. the assent of 
faculty, president and regents to the plan. My 
conclusion, then, is that the first step in 
advance for the school of education is com- 
plete separation from the college. With an 
independent faculty in charge of a curriculum 
based on the best cultural education obtainable, 
the conditions are right for the best kind of 
yrofessional training. 

Now I have no illusions regarding the 
nature of professional training. There is 
nothing esoteric about it. It is merely a 
device to shorten the period of apprenticeship 
undertaken by every learner who would acquire 
the knowledge and_ skill possessed by the 
leaders in his field. The professional schoo! 
is at its best when, besides giving the novice 
what he needs on beginning his practice, it 
inspires him to perfect his art through life-long 
study under the guidance of high ideals. The 
school of education is a more complex affair 
than most other university schools. Unlike 
schools of law or medicine whose products go 
out as general practitioners, the teacher is 
always a specialist. If the school of medicine, 
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besides training physicians, also trained drug- 
gists and dentists and nurses, sanitary inspec- 
iors, public health officers, hospital superin- 
tendents, it would be more strictly analogous 
to the school of education. The range of the 
school of education is partly due to the fact 
that there are normal schools for the training 
of teachers below the high school, and partly 
wo the fact that public education has become 


a tremendously important function of govern- . 


ment requiring the services of experts in 
school supervision and management, and in 
the highly technical aspects of school finance 
and educational administration. 

The duty of a professional school is to give 
the novice, so far as possible, what he will 
need in his practice. In the development of 
schocls of education, as a result of investigation 
and research extending over twenty-five years, 
we have gone far toward giving administrative 
officers—-superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
state executives, accountants, and_ school 
boards—what they need to know about their 
iobs. We have brought into being new ex- 
perts who know how to deal scientifically with 
the problems of school finance, school build- 
ings, school equipment, the mentality of 
children, the organization of school systems, 
the classification of school pupils, the treatment 
of aiypical children—all of them problems 
that have to de with the physical conditions 
of school-keeping or the ability of children to 
do school work. These experts have so evi- 
dently demonstrated their worth that their 
nositions in the educational world are assured. 
Further study of what administrative officers 
need to know will elaborate and enrich such 
orofessional courses offered in schools of edu- 
cation. In these ways are we learning how 
to perfect the machinery of public education 
and how to operate it efhciently. 

A machine that will work is obviously de- 
signed for some _ particular purpose. An 
organization like our American school system, 
on which we lavish more money than on any 
cthes enterprise of government, obviously 
should have some definite end in view. But 
what is it? A thousand answers can be had 
for the asking. Isn’t it about time that some 
one particular aim should be stated in a way 
to command universal assent? Or, if that be 
impossible, then let us evaluate a_ hierarchy 
of aims so that teachers may know what they 
are expected to accomplish. With experts to 
aid us in securing the facts and masters capa- 
ble of making correct diagnoses and adminis- 
trative ofhcers able te control school conditions, 
the outstanding need of public education today 
is a better appreciation of the ends worth 
working for. It is a philosophy of education 
that we need, a philosophy fitted to the needs 
of our American democracy, a philosophy that 
will command the respect and secure the 
approval of the American people. How are we 
to get it? I don’t know. I am not sure that we 
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would recognize a prophet if one were to arise, 
but of this I am certain: We are in duty bound 
to keep on striving in the hope of getting 
clearer vision and a better understanding of 
what it is all about. 

Herein is an obligation resting upon schools 
of education that they may not shirk. There 
is no other agency so directly concerned with 
this matter. It lies at the very root of all 
our growth. With no definite ends to work 
toward, how shall we determine standards for 
the selection of materials of instruction and 
how can methods of teaching be evaluated? 
The answer hitherto given is easy enough. It 
is embodied in cyrrent practice wherein tradi- 
tion controls and the teacher is a slave to the 
textbook. lf one had faith enough to believe 
that a “divinity shapes our ends rough-hew 
them how we will,” it might be satisfying to 
search out the controlling mctives in the every- 
day work of the schools, were it not for the 
insistence of book publishers that one should 
choose between their wares. There is no escape 
trom the necessity of making choices. 

Teachers are going to summer schools by 
the hundreds of thousands. They may not get 
an overwhelming amount of erudition in these 
short sessions, but they do get inspiration and 
are acquiring a consciousness of kind that 
begets a pride in teaching and an ambition to 
improve their skill. When two or three hun- 
dred thousand teachers begin to ask the ques- 
tions, Why? and What? and How? concerning 
their work, they will not be content with 
evasive or irrelevant answers. They will de- 


mand intelligent leadership. And the leader-_ 


ship they will want will be in classroom 
teaching. The superintendent of schools 
twenty years hence who is satisfied with the 
technical equipment now provided in our train- 
ing schools will find himself outclassed by 
younger men who know better how to guide 
schoolroom practice. Our schools of educa- 
tion will not abate their interest in the techni- 
cal fields already developed; on the contrary, 
these fields will be tilled with increasing en- 
thusiasm as their fruits become more and more 
valuable. A new crop, however, will be grown 
alongside with the old ones. If the strength 
of an army, in a final analysis, lies not so 
much in weapons and munitions and organiza- 
tion as in the man behind the gun, so too the 
strength of our educational system lies 
primarily in the teacher. Given money enough, 
the material equipment can be had for any 
campaign, but the success or failure of the 
expedition turns on the morale of the rank 
and file and the ability of individual units to 
do their full duty. 

I have pointed out some of the obstacles in 
the way of the pioneers in this field. Some of 
these obstacles were insurmountable by direct 
attack; ways have been found, as I have indi- 
cated, for getting around mountains that could 
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not be climbed. Now we are ready to make 
a new trial of the original purpose. It will 
mark the constructive service of schools of 
education during the next generation. But the 
task will not end with the next generation, or 
any succeeding generation, so long as civiliza- 
tion advances. Perhaps even in the decay of 
peoples there will be nced of adjustments to 
new social conditions. So long, then, as one 
generation seeks to mould its successors 
according to a fixed ideal, so long will teaching 
flourish and the teacher be in need of profes- 
sional training. It is the alpha and the omega 
of educational philosophy just as it is the be- 
ginning and the end of our professional prac- 
tice. 

The school of education has some advantage 
over the pioneer professor of the theory and 
practice of teaching. The college faculty may 
still be critical and insist on doing a profes- 
sional task in academic fashion, but success 
in other fields has given the professional school 
confidence in its ability to find a clue to this 
maze. The fear of failure has given place to 
the will to succeed. The only serious hin- 
drance now is the lack of men capable of lead- 
ing the way. The ablest men who have come 
under my observation have turned te some 
phase of educational psychology because of its 
scientific reliability, or to school administration 
because the technical equipment is easily ob- 
tained and advancement the more rapid. When 
the supply of technical experts more nearly 
equals the demand, and administrative officers 
realize that their training must be more com- 
prehensive, there wiil be a better chance of 
enlisting first-rate ability in the teaching corps. 
The ability called for is undoubtedly beyond 
anything we are now getting. There must be 
scholarship of a quality equal to the best in 
the college staff; then practical experience in 
the schools of lower grade; then professional 
training to develop “ the understanding heart”; 
and, finally, the missionary spirit fired with 
patriotic zeal that counts no labor lost when 
expended upon the scientific study of education. 
Given such men, I have no doubt that the next 
generation will see as great progress in the 
theory and practice of teaching as has marked 
the past two decades in psychology and 
administration. 

Such teachers will not feel at home in a 
college faculty. Their interest will not centre 
in the systematic elaboration of any subject, 
however tempting to the scholar, but rather 
in the selection of materials comprised in the 
subject that may be suitable for school pur- 
poses and in their arrangement in courses of 
study suited to the capacities and interests of 
pupils in different grades. They will need ex- 
perimental schools, or access to public schools, 
for laboratory work to discover what materials 
pupils can best utilize. The final step is taken 
when by practice guided by science and in- 
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tuition a pragmatic methodology is discovered 
ior every subject. The task seems at present 
almost superhuman, but it is not impossible 
of achievement, unless we fail to develop an 
insight that may properly be called philosophic. 
and unless men who have the ability and the 
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vision fail to qualify themselves for the task. 
There is no greater opportunity in our pro- 
fessioual worker than will come to the master 
of theory and practice of teaching who shall 
instruct a generation to seize its rightful in- 
heritance. 


A LITERARY MASTERPIECE 


The strictly literary masterpiece was tlhe 
address on “Education and Democracy,” by Pro- 
fessor Stephen Leaceck, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.C., of McGill University. 

It was the closing event of the anniversary 
which was to culminate a few minutes later in 
the conferring of honorary degrees upon Dr. 
Edward Lee Thorndike, Dr. Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley, Dr. Charies Hubbard Judd, and Dr. 
James Earl Russell. 

Dr. Leacock as an international writer has 
fame unsurpassed along the lines he indulges 


in. His books have a fabulous sale and his 
syndicate articles are exposed to many million 
readers every week, but to most of us who 
enjoyed his address at the convocation exer- 
cises he was a new platform personality. It is 
useless to attempt any characterization of his 
range of thought, philosophical vistas, psycho- 
logical visions, his  kaleidoscophic politics; 
X-ray cynicism, or radiophoric broadcasting. 

Homer H. Seerley and Stephen Leacock 
made the fiftieth anniversary at Iowa Univer- 
sity an event of a lifetime. . 


THE REAL ANNIVERSARY EVENT 


That which made the anniversary in Iowa 
City famous above any that I have known or 
that I am likely to know, was the address of 
Homer H. Seerley. It was in a high sense a 
classic as well as a historic Claude Lorrain 
event. 

He is ina class by himself in many educational 
settings, but the only time and place where he 
could be what he was on the twenty-seventh 
day of April, 1923, was at Iowa City. 

On a “homestead,” within walking distance 
of Iowa City, his father pioneered before Iowa 
was a state, ‘before there were tax-supported 
public schools. In genuine pioneer spirit and 
purpose the family thought they had settled in 
Ohio, then they thought they had settled in 
Indiana, then they thought they had really 
settled in Illinois, but ever Westward was the 
lure, until in what became South English in 
Keokuk County the father did settle and be- 
came a residential pioneer. Homer H. was 
born on the pioneer route, so that he was a 
a littie fellow, a very little fellow when the 
family drove permanent pioneer stakes in Keo- 
kuk County. The father was a man of scholarly 
habits, attainments, and aspirations for his first- 
born son, and the lad was grounded in knowl- 
edge of the Bible, of literature and other phases 
of scholarship. For instance, Free Masonry 
offered the one real opportunity for these 
pioneers to indulge in the mastery of inspiring 
“work,” and Homer Seerley was raised as soon 
as he was twenty-one, and his father insisted 
that he should be perfect in all the work. This 
afforded him one of the first real opportunities 
for distinction. In his first important teaching 
position, almost a _ stranger, just as an 
initiation ceremony was started the Master of 
the Lodge was taken seriously ill, and no one 


was ready to proceed with the work. It was 
then that the young stranger said: “I have 
never been through the chairs, but I know the 
work,” and to the astonishment of everyone 
he demonstrated that he was letter perfect in 
that marvelous ceremony. 

Horace Mann was invited to come to Iowa 
and suggest the foundation, or, better, the 
fountain of a public school system, and the first 
year after the Legislature adopted the recom- 
inendations Homer H. Seerley was a pupil in 
the country school created under that law. 

In that famous address in Iowa City, April 27, 
1923, Dr. Seerley brilliantly delineated his ex- 
periences in the University as a_ would-be 
student in civil engineering, who was captured 
compellingly by the teacher of “ Didactics,” 
which was the “approach” to what became 
the forerunner of the college of education in 
1873. 

We have read many reminiscent classics on 
school days, but from Charles Dickens to 
Henry Adams we have known nothing that 
gathered into fifty minutes anything compara- 
ble to Dr. Seerley’s characterization of the 
crudities and rudities, the philosophies and per- 
sonalities of the men who used and abused 
their opportunities, but who through it all had 
some instructor whose throbbing personality 
was an uplift for life. 

He never forgot the professor whose only 
demonstration of human interest was when he 
wanted a couple of country lads to carry an 
ice-chest into the house or a piano upstairs. 
They had a modern Sunday School scheme of 
standardized tests for admission to the elemen- 
tary grade, and though the youngster could 
recite Scripture by the hcur he failed of ad- 
mission because he could not tell how many 
chapters there were in Exodus. 
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Because he took “ Didactics” instead of en- 
gineering subjects in his senior year, he could 
not graduate. but he “ got a school,” taught in 
the elementary grades a little while, then the 
high schoagl subjects, and in fifteen months 
after he mussed matters between “ Didactics ” 
and engineering he was elected superintendent 
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ef schools at a salary greater than that of the 
professor who mussed him. 

The tragedy of the anniversary is the fact 
that there was no stenographic report of that 
address which needed all the anniversary set- 
ting to provide the inspiration which led him 
to speak as he can never on any other occasion. 


DR. JESSUP’S MISSION 


I have always desired to live to a ripe old 
age, but I have an unusual desire now. I 
should iike to live long enough to be able to 
come back kere for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of this college. I 
shculd like to have an opportunity then to 
hear some student—perhaps somebody who is 
here today—-stand upon this platform and com- 
ment in this wonderfully human way, as Dr. 
Seerley has commented, about the service of 
the institution. 

We have listened this afternoon to one of 
the finest things that could ever come from a 
teacher, a man filled with the philosophy which 
has been reached through rich experience, cor- 
rected reflection, a wise point of view, such 
as will go with President Seerley to the end. 
We schoolmasters occasionally meditate upon 
bow it seems on the other side of the desk, but 
is it not an interesting fact that such a large 
propertion of the people who study with us, 
even these who seem not to fit into our organi- 
zation, who for some reason or other are 
“irregular,” that these are often the very 
ones who scem to fit into the world of reality? 
My feeiing, after all, as I listened to President 
Seerley this afternoon was one of gratification 
that this institution half a hundred vears ago 
did stand out as a beacon iight attracting the 
young student and making adiustments and 
adaptations to his needs. Surely throughout 
all this period the University of lowa has been 
dominated by a sense of its responsibility to 
the state. 

I like to think of the background of state 
education, and I believe that today, when we 
who are working in schools are constantly 
called upon to evaluate our service, we can not 
afforc even for a moment to relinquish the 
ideals which brought these educaticnal institu- 
tions into existence. The experience of 
Thomas Jeffersen, who worked for fifty years 
to carry out his dream of widening the scheme 
of state education, starting at the lowest point 
and going through the end, is an _ eternal 
lesson to us. In these days when many of us 
are distressed by apparent lack of sympathy 
for our ideals, when we are tempted to desert 
our conununities because of this or that little 
maladjustment, I like to think of how Thomas 
Jefferson held to his ideal for exactly fifty 
vears before he was elected into the legisla- 
ture. If you go to his burial-place today, you 
will realize, from the dignified inscription on 


his tomb, how he finally realized that dream. 
You wili realize that his relationship to the 
program of public education was of greater 
significance than any other part he played ia 
ithe development of American democracy. 

State education—what is it for? This theme 
is being debated all over again now in state 
after state. The very conception is being 
challenged anew. Can we afford it? Are we 
not educating too many? Are we teaching 
the right things? Is state education really the 
basis of republican government ? 

These are the questions, and they all must 
be answered again. The answer that you 
ieachers give in your communities will be 
determined by your fundamental philosophy of 
what it is ali about. From the very beginning 
of low2, as you have been told this afternoon, 
this institution has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing educational leader- 
ship. Many years before the establishment of 
the collegiate department of education, the 
General Assembly eof Iowa passed an act 
authorizing the selection of three students 
from each county to come to the university 
to study, in order that they might go back and 
be leaders in the high schools of the state. As 
a measure of how seriously they wanted such 
teachers, note the provisions: That tuition was 
to be free and that these students were to be 
given an added stipend of $75 a year in cash 
to cover a portion of their expenses. From that 
day to this the University of Iowa, through its 
normal department, through its department of 
didactics, through its department of education. 
through its school of education, through its col- 
lege of education, has held to one constant ideal, 
namely, that it should take its full share of 
responsibilty in the training of leaders in the 
field of public education. This university and 
this college of education have maintained a 
somewhat different attitude from that of many 
others. Certain institutions, whose names come 
to one’s mind, have been interested, in years 
gone by, not only in training leaders but in 
assuming a share of administrative responsi- 
bilities. For many years the University of 
Iowa has ceased to inspect and examine high 
schools. It has sought to keep itself free from 
any administrative relationship toward the 
school system of the state. What the Univer- 
sity and the College of Education have stood for 
during the past half century has been the 
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attempt to train as large a number as possible 
of men and women who could go forth and 
and direct effectively the schools of the state. 
Upon these men and women rest the obliga- 
tions of leadership. And they have borne their 
purdens well. 

it is a source of great pride to every Iowan 
that the most recent statistical analyses from 
Washington revealed the fact that in proportion 
to the population there are more children be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen in the 
public schools of the state of Iowa than in any 
other American commonwealth. We point 
with pride to the fact that a larger proportion 
of our children go to high school, go to col- 
lege, than is ordinarily the case. The Depart- 
ment of Education of the University feels that 
it has had its share in the development of the 
ideals which have had such an outcome. We 
are proud that in lowa within the last decade 
the number of children in high school has in- 
creased from 35,000 to 88,000. There is every 
reason to believe that within the next ten years 


In April, 1866, as a young farm boy of seven- 
teen vears of age, I went from South English, 
Iowa, tc Iowa City, to enter the Normal De- 
partment of the State University to make prep- 
aration for becoming a district school teacher 
of Keokuk County. My entire education at 
that time had been obtained in the Iowa dis- 
trict schools of [English River township of that 
county, and from my father, a pioneer farmer 
and teacher, who gave much personal attention 
in the home to the instruction of his children 
in elementary branches of study, tundamentat 
to their development and future usefulness as 
citizens of a pioneer community. 

The Normal Department had beer announced 
by the Board of Trustees in the first circular, 
issued September 19, 1855, before a faculty had 
heen sciected. 

A second circular, issued July, 1856, an- 
nounced the preparatory and normal depart- 
ments in operation and announced the faculty, 
with D. Franklin Wells as the principal of the 
Normal School. 

The first catalog, published in 1857, listed a 
total of 124 students, of whom. eighty-three 
were gentlemen and foriy-one ladies. Of! these 
the Normal Departinent had fiiteen gentlemen 
and twenty-five ladies. The first graduates 
were given diplomas in 1858—tive in the normal 
course and one in the college course. At a 
special meeting of the board, September 22, 


1857, the honorary degree of bachelor of arts 


had been conferred upon D. Franklin Wells, a 
graduate of the State Normal School at Albany, 
New York, and a teacher and principal of 
highly approyed experience from the public 


A PIONEER’S “ EXHIBIT” 


HOMER H, SEERLEY 


Presicent, Iowa State Teachers College 
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education in Iowa will go forward with grow- 
ing vigor and enthusiasm. As in vears past 
the function of the department of didactics, 
the department of education, the school, and 


the college, has changed and will change only 


in so far as details are concerned. 

What is the one desire we have above ali 
others? That we may be zble to hold fast to 
the ideals of public education, with all of its 
implied responsibilities. The College of Educa- 
tion starts on its next half century with a 
determination to cling to these ideals. In the 
name of the faculty of the university and as 
its executive ofticer, I pledge here and now 
that this college shall serve the state as effec- 
tively as it is within our power. To the degree 
that we arise unto the full stature of leader- 
ship and responsibility, to the degree that we 
carry out the ideals of the founders of this in- 
stitution, to that degree the University of 
Iowa will develop consistently, wiil come to 
stand in the forefront of the educational insti- 
tutions of this continent. 


schocls of Muscatine, lowa—the first degree 
of any kind granted by the new University. 

The adoption of a new constitution by the 
state on September 3, 1857, the transfer of the 
state capitol to Des Moines in December, 1857, 
the poiitical disturbances, the electicn of Abra- 
ham Lincoln for President, the Civil War, and 
the financial depression following this memora- 
ble struggle, all contributed to prevent the ex- 
pansicn and the development of higher educa- 
tion by the state. In all, ten years passed 
before the organized university could function 
as @ higher institution of learning. 

When I came to Iowa City to begin a tem- 
porary student career, Miss Lavinia Davis, one 
of the instructors, gave me the investigation 
required by a personal oral cxamination. On 
an interview with Professor Wells, then state 
superintendent of public instruction. I was 
advised to devote myself to preparatory studies 
for a year before trying to apply for prefes- 
sional work in the Normal School. 

1 soon found that I had undertaken a very 
Cifheuit task in pursuing work for which I had 
such meagre preliminary preparation. My 
record for the term as given me by the teachers 
is easy to remember to this day: English gram- 
iar, 80 per cent,; German, 80 per cent.; arith- 
metic, 97 per cent.; and algebra, failure. By 
spending all the following summer in reviewing 
algebra, [ applied for a second exaniination, and 
was favored by a mark of 85 per cent., that 
granted. me the privilege in the Fall classi- 
fiertion of taking third term algebra. 

My finances were so meagre that 1 was a 
county scholar during all my University 
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course, the endorsement of the county super- 
intendent, the county auditor and the county 
clerk of courts obtaining for me this very 
essential favor. For five years—four terms 
in the preparatory (1866-67) and four years in 
the College (1869-73)—with the strictest 
economy, I managed to keep my cash expendi- 
tures within $150.00 a year for clothing, books, 
lodging and meals. To do this an unfurnished 
room was secured for $3 a month, the necessary 
second-hand furniture was bought, food of the 
simplest kind was provided, stale bread being 
preferred at a rate of twenty-eight loaves for 
a dollar to that of fresh bread at fourteen 
Joaves for a dollar. 

A word is not inappropriate about the col- 
lege faculty of those days whose hours were 
long, salaries small and responsibilities great. 
To know such men of educational prominence 
in 1866-68 as Theodore Sutton Parvin, Charles 
A. Eggert, D. Franklin Wells, Nathan R. Leon- 
ard, Charles A. White, and other equally well- 
ripened, sympathetic scholars as well as ever- 
abounding-inspirational teachers gave a daily 
increasing determinaticn to make the most of 
every opportunity that college life and college 
standards made appear as an “open sesame” 
to young men possessed of a vigorous ambition. 

In September, 1869, after two years of neces- 
sary delay of a business nature that were em- 
ployed in a practical kind of training that was 
worth all it cost, I resumed student life as a 
freshman with advanced credit in mathe- 
matics. During the two years’ absence I had be- 
come a district school teacher and had had an 
experience that made my original plans of 1866 
more and more expectant as I began to realize 
that educational work had its prospects and its 
privileges that were not to be dismissed from 
my mind. Many students talked of making 
fortunes, of becoming statesmen, of wielding 
great influence and of growing continually in 
capacity and personal power by dealing with 
men and by becoming an authority in impor- 
tant political and social problems of civiliza- 
tion. 

During the freshman year I was classified 
with the sophomores in mathematics, a pro- 
cedure that the members of that class did not 
accept graciously, because a freshman could 
not be an equal in any respect and was too un- 
educated to maintain the dignity and the honor 
of the lofty station of sophomore. I soon found 
that there were organized and mutually under- 
stood plans to eliminate me from the class by 
a sort of persecution that was to be applied 
every day in criticising and by amending the 
recitation efforts that I made so as to let me 
appreciate my unfitness to keep in such exalted 
company. 

Recognizing this new kind of college spirit, 
I sent for the West-Point U. S. Military text- 
books supplementary to the regular authors 
used in these branches, and went into a vigor- 
ous contest to return favor for fayor, at least 
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for the leading spirits who were appointed to 
iook after my scholastic welfare. This became 
a contest of an unusual kind as it put the 
professor into his study to keep pace with his 
contending students. 

When this scholastic controversy was at 
white heat, the professor had to be absent for 
ten days. In a joke, the class selected me for 
teacher and gave me the opportunity of a life- 
time where I could pay all the grudges of the 
vear in assigning daily mathematical West- 
Point problems. This episode gave me a more 
lively interest in teaching as a business, so that 
I came to believe that it would give rank suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most zealous aristocrat as 
well as the most enterprising commoner. 

I began to be weary of the limited outlook 
existing in the kind of studies that were com- 
monly assigned. I recognized that much of 
the dogmatic and dictatorial instruction that I 
had to receive as law and gospel was a rehash 
of a pretending past that was not worth the 
time given and the sacrifices required. It seemed 
to suppress the atmosphere of individuality and 
to reject the constructive thinking of mature, 
progressive students since the teaching offered 
imposed the necessity for the learner te adopt 
in full taith the constant vagaries of philosophy, 
religicn and science that were presented in the 
several classrooms with such supreme author- 
ity and with such ultimate confidence that I 
longed for an unattainable freedom, such as 
the doctrine of “election” then being advo- 
cated by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, a “prophet of evil.” academically 
considered, whose recommendations were ab- 
solutely repudiated by the Towa Faculty as sub- 
versive of all aims endeavoring to guarantee 
good scholarship. 

This absolutism of requiring prescribed 
courses without limit and this contemptuous 
rejection of any system of election of studies 
Was so imperialistic that the mere announce- 
ment that the Board of Regents intended to 
create a Chair of Didactics with the right of 
election for such studies by the next senior 
class, was, in 1872, the greatest event in uni- 
versity life of that period, because it indicated 
that the supreme power of the faculty to con- 
trol and suppress public sentiment among the 
students as to their education was to be ended. 
This revolution of college policy was intensi- 
hed because of the condemnation by a large part 
of the faculty of those alleged non-content 
studies since they lacked any educational value, 
increased the intention of the students to find 
out for themselves the truth by testing the 
new opportunity that had so _ wunexpectedly 
come. When the faculty recognized the ten- 
dency to go into education classes that was 
constantly developing, many of the members 
privately took students in hand by showing a 
marked interest in their future welfare, earn- 
estly soliciting them to seek their own pers: nal 
interests by refysing to waste time in pursuing 
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such new courses because they could enter upon 
teaching as a business without this proposed 
inconsequential preparation. 

It was t6 he expected that much of the 
material in these new courses would be tenta- 
tive and also experimental, but experience has 
shown that they had a vitality, a chance for 
initiative and for elementary research that few 
college departments granted in those days. 
They employed experience and opinion, they 
discussed modern civilization at home and 
abroad, they were fruitful of results in personal 
development and character training. The work 
of the first year developed by evolution in the 
students becoming acquainted with the limited 
literature in public school education. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


This new chair had the hearty co-operation 
of President George Thatcher, who was a 
master of theme-presentation and in analysis- 
cf-thinking of rare types in inierpreting studies 
on the human mind and human self-control. 

Dr. Stephen N. Fellows, head of the new de- 
partment and the originator of this plan of 
educating high schoc! teachers and superinten- 
dents of schools at a state university, was a 
decidedly influential personality. He was edu- 
cated at Rock River Seminary, Mount Morris, 
Illinois, and Asbury, now De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, receiving the degree 
bachelor of arts in 1854. He had as an assis- 
tant, Miss Sarah F. Loughridge, a very superior 
public school teacher who had graduated re- 
cently at the New York State Normal Schoo! 
at Oswego, who was very efficient in expound- 
ing the theories and the methods of that famous 
system of high grade public school teaching 
What were the results obtained professionally 
from this work at Iowa University under the 
direction of Dr. S. N. Fellows, the professor 
of didactics? On leaving the University in 1873 
I accepted a subordinate place as assistant high 
school teacher at Oskaloosa, Iowa, under the 
supervision of William Lytie, a graduate of the 
University of Iowa Normal Department and of 
the Collegiate Department in 1872, a very suc- 
cessful, intelligent, progressive superintendent 
of city schools. The following year I was given 
the principalship of the high school and on 
April 16 of the year 1875 I was appointed city 
superintendent, when Superintendent Lytle 
retiied. In 1877 I organized the Mahaska 
County Graded-Normal Institute, the first of 
its kind, so that the teachers of the entire 
county pursued systematic study the entire 
vear, attended school three weeks each sum- 
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mer, were promoted annually on examination, 

and were graduated at the end of the fourth 

year as professional teachers with a commen- 

datory diploma as a recommendation. It is to 

be said that I was honored as such a teacher 

for ten years by succeeding county superin- 

tendents. To help in this work of continuous 

study I became an educational editor in the 

Weekly Oskaloosa Herald and prepared regu- 

larly original copy with the purpose of building . 
up pubiic sentiment regarding public educatiom 
and also to direct the teachers of the county 
in their every-day problems and study—a ser- 
vice that gave me the unusual opportunity for 
eight years to make an editorial study of much: 
of educational thought and practice and service, 
and have it cheerfully printed at some other 
one’s expense as a helpful means to advance 
the interest of the publishers as well as of 
producing benefit to all concerned. In this 
gratuitous work I was building my own repu- 
tation as an educator more than I ever 
knew. 

On account of the interest developed by the 
Department of Education in the work of edu- 
cational associations I became a member of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association before [ 
was elected as a teacher and attended the meet- 
ing in August, 1873, at lowa City. Every one of 
these succeeding annual sessions I have beew 
privileged to attend without a day’s omission 
and I was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee 1881-83, presidént in 1884 and Iowa. 
delegate to the National Educational Associa- 
tion in 1885 at Saratoga Springs, New York. 

In 1876 I attended the National Educational 
Association at Baltimore, Maryland, and have 
teen identified with that national organization 
ever since. 

I was a charter member of the North Central’ 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
a charter member of the North Central Councif 
of Normal School Presidents and a charter 
member of the American Council of Teachers 
Colleges and have been identified with the 
American Council of Education since its organi-- 
zation following the Great War. 

My leaving the superintendency of city 
schools of Oskaloosa and my institute work 
and editorial work in Mahaska County, 
Iowa, was not solicited nor expected as the call! 
that came to me from the Board of Directors. 
of the Iowa State Normai School by a telegram 
from the secretary of the Board, William C. 
Bryant, stated my election to that position at. 
$1,800 a year. 


If 1 were selecting a group for potential success in life I would not choose privileged 


boys, but under-privileged boys, because they have been compelled to develop self-reliance 


and learn self-denial.—John Hays Hammond. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN A PRE-SCHOOL LABORATORY 


BIRD T, BALDWIN AND LORLE I, STECHER 


Iowa State University, Iowa City 


The laboratory furnishes facilities for experi- 
sments on various phases of mental and motor 
-development, on the formation of associations 
and motor habits; on the building up of the 
‘basic concepts of number, quality, quantity, 
time, weight, and other relationships; on the rise 
-of artistic appreciation for color, rhythm, and 
form: on the growth of vocabulary and correct 
‘speech; and on the beginning of such social 
-attitudes as co-operation, responsibility and 
‘status in relation to others of a group. 

A year and a hali’s work in the laboratory 
‘has demonstrated that young children from 
‘two to five furnish fertile and satisfactory 


after day not only simplifies the administrative 
procedure of getting regular observations, 
which never could be dcne by making appoint- 
ments with parents to bring the children or 
allow them to be seen, but provides a stable 
social unit with a continuous interest in the 
rsychological work. This does not mean that 
these types of experiments could not be done 
with children who have not had the social 
background. There is evidence to show that 
the experimenters have acquired a technique 
of approaching and handling children of pre- 
school age which makes it possible to give 
tests satisfactorily to new children. The 


FREE PLAY IN THE PRE-SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


“subjects for psychological experimentation. 
The continuation of such experiments will result 
in a body of information that will be invalu- 
able for the subsequent training of the child 
en entering school. The whole educational and 
social treatment of the child rests upon the 
‘achievement of these first vears in the building 
up of perceptions and concepts, the develop- 
‘ment of motor control and poise, the beginning 
of aesthetic impulses, the promotion of proper 
habits and character traits, and the early acqui- 
“sition of a group consciousness. 

Having the children in:the laboratory day 


advantage of having large numbers of children 
who have had the same tests is obvious for 
purposes of correlation and for investigating 
such questions as the relation between motor 
control and more abstract intellectual develop- 
ment. 

The research station is also beginning 
nsychological work on infants and children 
irom birth to two years of age in the univer- 
sity maternity and children’s hospitals, and 
in homes for infants in Des Moines and Daven- 
port. 


Language is fossil poetry.—Emerson. 
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FIFTY YEARS 


1873 to 1923 
of 


c AMERICAN EDUCATION 
The Special Convention Number 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THIS SUMMER 


Will have as its Leading Attraction 


50 Years of American Education, 1873 to 1923 


an enlargement of two addresses by the Editor, 


“Five Decades of American Education” 


at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Cleveland, 1920, 


TOUS 


2 6/2 


9 


> 


and 


“Fifty Years of American Education” 


Address at the Iowa State University, Iowa City, at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the First University Depart- 
ment of Education in the world, April 26, 1923. 


ta 


These addresses will be expanded into a vitalized history 
of the progress of education such as no one but Albert 
E. Winship, Editor of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
could write from experience and personal observation. 


The Convention Number of 1923 will be of inestimable 
value to every one interested in American Education. 
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DEW 


H. W. STONE 


Wilder, Idaho 


If a cat may look at a king, I presume it will 
be granted that a farmer may look askance at a 
scientific theory, even though that theory has 
stood unquestioned for three hundred years. 

Theories are only human, you know, and 
humans, yes, even scientists, do sometimes err, 
and farmers do very often, especially when they 
venture into ‘scientific nelds; but with dew—- 
which is the subject of this letter—farmers, and 
especially irrigation farmers have so much un- 
pleasant experience that I really think they have 
a right to considerable freedom of expression 
about it or any theory concerning it. 

The old theory explaining dew, and the one 
now taught in all our high schools, does not line 
up with my field studies of the subject. To me 
it appears to take too much for granted. It is 
based entirely on the assumption that at night 
things on or above the ground radiate heat until 
they become colder than the air arcund them; 
but they do that only at night, never in the day- 
time, not even in shady places, why not? Nor 
in cloudy weather; nor during nights which are 


unusually warm, why not? Is there any 
reason for belief in that assumption 
except dew itself? Evaporation said 
to be the cause of such excess radia- 


tion; but if that were true the moment dew 
began to gather on any object evaporation there- 
from would cease, and heavy dews weuld be 
impossible; and objects from which there can 
be no evaporation, such as tin and rubber, would 
gather no dew, but they do. Another reputed 
authority says that the excess radiation is 
proven by the fact that dew will sometimes 
freeze when a thermometer a few feet away 
does not indicate a freezing temperature; but a 
tew feet are too far, a few inches would be too 


far. Such a test to be reliable should be with 
the thermometer in or among the frosted 
objects. So piaced it will become just as cold as 
the objects around it, will gather as much dew 
and as much frost; and a frost covered ther- 
mometer, if any good, will register a freezing 
temperature. 

Dew always freezes before the ground below 
it, and thermometric tests have convinced me 
that dew forms only when the ground is warmer 
than the air above it. If that conviction is right 
then a reasonable explanation of dew is: 
Vapor rising from the ground at ground tem- 
perature and condensing upon things above the 
ground which are at the colder air tempera- 
ture. 

Dew formation depends upon the exchange 
during evening or night of the warm air near the 
earth with the colder air from a higher stratum, 
and this colder air reduces the temperature of 
vegetation and of all small objects near the 
earth untii they become colder than the 
ground. Vapor rising from the _ ground 
will, of course, be of ground temperature. 
Without that exchange as on cloudy nights or 
unusually warm nights the ground will be as 
cold or colder than the air above it. Dew is. 
always heavier near the ground than but a short. 
distance above it, and it may be very heavy over 
wet ground—irrigated—-while very light and 
sometimes hardly perceptible over adjacent 
ground that is comparatively dry. Most, if not 
all, of the dew or hear-frost we have in winter 
when the ground is frozen and but little evapo- 
ration from it,is of the falling kind, called 
serein in French, resultant of open-air conden- 
sation. Here it is very common. Frost or 
house-roofs is always of that kind. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


ANNA FRYE 


One day, at his bench in the workshop, 
A sculptor plied his tools, 

The marble in all its pure beauty 
Conformed unto his rules. 


And when, by and by, work was ended, 
His dream was on the stone; 

From edges all rough he had shaped it; 
The beauty was all his own. 


It never was aught but cold marble— 
Though pure and white and whole 
It stood in its beauty before him, 
It lacked—a living soul. 


Let us work with the 


We, too, have a bench in a workshop, 
Our material—living clay, 

And immortal souls are the tablets 
Upon which we must play. 


Let the work we shall place on those tablets, 
With principles of life, 

With the fear of God, and of justice, 
And nobility be rife. 


Some day, at the bar of God’s judgment, 
Will be asked of us those souls 

Of children, whose minds we have fashioned, 
As eternity unfolds. 


hand of a master, 


And fashion that living clay 


In the image of God 


our Creator, 


To live forever and aye. 
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CARPENTER’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
North America, South America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. By Frank G. Carpenter. Each volume has 
about 500 pages. Each is elaborately illustrated. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book 
Company. 

It is not too much to say that no other American has 
ever known so many lands so broadly and so intimately as 
does Frank George Carpenter, who began his travels with 
his pen and for his pen more than forty years ago, and 
who is this year making the grand rounds of the countries 
of the world. 

Not only does Mr. Carpenter know the world better than 
does any one else know it, but he knows things that stu- 
dents want to know, knows what they don’t care to know 
as well as what they want to know, and knows how to 
describe and illustrate interesting and important places, 
scenes, customs, habits, domestic and industrial activities 
with the skiil of an artist. 

“Carpenter's Geographical Readers” have all the receat 
changes throughout the world which have necessitated a 
revision. In their present new edition they have been 
rewritten, reset, and re-illustrated. They are based on 
tens of thousands of miles of new travels and research and 
reflect the present economic, industrial and commercial 
conditions in the various countries. Among the new fea- 
tures of this edition are problems and research questions 
and proposed journeys to be worked out by the pupils in 
connection with the text and the tables at the back of the 
book. These give a practical, working knowledge of the 
countries and conditions described. 
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VERSE OF OUR DAY. An Anthology of Modern 
American and British Poetry With Studies in Poetry. 
By Margery Gordon and Marie B. King. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. Cloth. 

Here is an interesting group of 350 messages in verse 
by 130 present-day writers of verse. One of the interest- 
ing features of a volume like this is to see who are the 
favorites of the compiler. These high school teachers of 
New York have Thomas S. Jones, Jr., (14), Francis 
Ledwidge (12), Lizette Woodward Reese (15), Walter De 
La Mar (6), Wilfred Wilson Gibson (6), Theodosia 
Garrison (7), Ernest William Henley (8), Winifred 
M. Letts (6), Cole Young Rice (7), Clinton Scollard (6), 
Trene Rutherford McLeod (6), John Masefield (7), Alfred 
Noyes (7), Winifred Welles (5), Henry van Dyke (4), 
Charles Hanson Towne (4), Sarah Teasdale (4), Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (4), David Morton (4), Amy Lowell (5). 
Joyce Kilmer (4), Charles Bunton Going (6). 

In addition to the group of 300 messages in modern 
verse there are brief biographical notes regarding the 130 
writers who are represented in the volume. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP THROUGH STORY-TELL- 
ING. A Textbook for Teachers, Social Workers, and 
Homemakers.. By Mildred P. Forbes, instructor in 
‘story-telling for the Massachusetts University Exten- 
sion. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 255 pp. 

Of the many admirable features of the unique function- 
ing of the Massachusetts University Extension one of the 
Most significant is the variety of activities in its Ameri- 
anization work, and none of this is more effective than the 
taking of “Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling” by 
Mildred P. Forbes, who is an artist in giving the right set- 
ting and master in the selection of material. 

Miss Forbes appreciates to the full the change that has 
come over opportunities and responsibilities of one who 
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accepts the story-teller’s mission. Her genius lies largely 
in realizing the part the story-teller’s personality must 
always have in the success of a story told. 

Miss Forbes believes in her mission as one of the pio- 
neers projecting into the future the spirit that will see 
story-tellers all over the land, in the home, in the school, 
on the playground, and even in the factories, the shops, and 
the hospitals. 

“Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling” is a noble 
message, is one of the really great educational messages 
that we have read. It is so vital that it fairly throbs with 
the keenest human interest. If we could allow ourselves 
to take the space we would give the time to suggesting, 
and we could do no more, somewhat of the tenderness, 
fascinating charm of the way Miss Forbes portrays the 
possibilities of utilizing the human element in the func- 
tioning of a story when made a project for achieving 
better homes, better schools, better churches, better neigh- 
borhoods in summer and winter. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE. By P. H. Deffendall, St. 
Louis. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. 
377 pp. 

We have often said the obvious thing that the near uni- 
versality of the Junior High School necessitates an abso- 
lutely new setting of subject matter in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth school years. Nowhere is this need greater than 
in English. The old course in Elementary English is too 
“extrinsic,” and the old course in High School English was 
always too advanced for high school freshmen. 

The_right book could not be made until English had been 
successfully taught in genuine Junior High Schools. Now 
there has been enough teaching of English in real schools 
of the new day so that there are supervisors who have 
seen the great need, and teachers who have made expcri- 
ments into demonstrations so that helpful texts are ps- 
sible. 

Mr. Deffendall has had adequate opportunity to know 
what succeeds and what has failed. He has taught Eng- 
lish in two high schools of St. Louis, but, what was more 
to the point, he was supervisor of English in the Continu- 
ation Schools of that city. 

Beyond the experience was the fact that he long ago 
demonstrated superb skill in evaluating the worth of vari- 
ous personalities in the art of teaching subject matter. 

Before Professor William H. Kilpatrick had created 
the Project Method and before he had named it Mr. 
Deffendall had the thing functioning in the Blair School 
of St. Louis, and the “Junior English Course” is the 
elaboration of his adventures, verification of his principles, 
and successful demonstration of right ways to do the right 
thing at the right time in having children learn English 
advantageously in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

His theory is fully, clearly, delightfully presented for 
each step, and the publishers have left nothing undone that 


has been necessary to make success in the use of the book 
inevitable. 


PROSPERITY: HOW TO ATTRACT IT. By Orison 
Swett Marden. New York: Success Magazine Cor- 
poration. Cloth. 325 pp. 

Mr. Marden has a style of his own which has proved to 
be a style that the multitude like. From the day of Sam- 
uel Smiles and William Mathews the book market hag 
never been without an author with the inspirational gift 
for interesting young people with an appetite for advice. 
Mr. Marden is the man of the hour with this kind of mes- 
sages. 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES. By Rupert P. SoRelle 
and John Robert Gregg. New York, Chicago, Boston: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Cloth. 

One of the notable changes in the school world is the 
substitution of “Secretarial” for stenography, shorthand 
or typewriting. It dignifies the service of an office woman 
or man. It is the same advance in educational activity as 
that which makes “attendance” officer supplant truant 
officer. It lifts the mechanical into the professional in 
both cases. 

As always the Gregg Company leads in the recognition 
of the new spirit, the new professional life. As they al- 
ready had a masterful vision of the perfection of tech- 
nique in shorthand and typewriting they start off with 
high art in those basic activities and provide the broader 
business information and the higher professional spirit in 
a textbook, “Secretarial Studies,” lifting the art into a 
science, equipping the student with real business power, 
enabling him to develop masterfulness in dealing with real 
problems, new problems, problems new to the management 
as well as to the secretary. 

“Secretarial Studies” uses, what is styled in the study of 
law and medicine, the “case method,” or, as SoRelle 
styles it, the “concrete laboratory method.” 

The discussions and problems are of two types. One 
deals with matters that are almost entirely informational 
but necessary to the student’s understanding of the work 
in which he will be engaged. These are so intimatesy 
related to the laboratory problems as to require thouglit 
and technical skill in solving them. The authors eliminate 
copying, and invite constructive effort. Each discussion 
is followed by a questionnaire which tests the student's 
knowledge. 

The second group develops ability to find the answer 
to practical business problems, and to stimulate mental 
growth. It develops the power to think, to reach accurate 
decisions, to see more and to do more. 


FIVE ONE-ACT COMEDIES. By Lawrence Langner. 
Introduction by St. John Ervine. 

THIRD BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS. By Mary Mac- 
Millan. 

Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company., 

Mr. Langner was one of the founders of the “Wash- 
ington Square Players” and the “Theatre Guild,” and has 
much to do with popularizing the new theatre movement 
in America, and what is better he has had large part in 
making the popularity of these plays publicly wholesome. 

Mary MacMillan’s book of seven “Short Plays” is worthy 
the attention of school people and all others who have 
occasion to put on one-act plays. These plays are: The 
Week-End, The Storm, In Heaven, When Two’s Not 
Company, Peter Donelly, An Apocryphal Episode and 
Standing Moving. 


PROBLEM ARITHMETIC. An Inductive Drillbook. By 
Harry Brooks, John Cheverus School, Boston. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. 335 pp. 

The author has certainly massed a great array of ex- 
amples and problems from a wide range of interests, 
with the most suggestive situations that we have ever 
seen brought together. 

The author has been fifteen years preparing to pubiish 
these Problems, about 4,000 of them, and we can readily 
believe it. He has touched all phases of arithmetical func- 
tioning about which children know or should know, and 
he has classified them with regard to their natural ability 
to use number. 

Mr. Brooks follows a simple but effective plan from 
first to last. First, he presents a New Lesson. Then he 
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gives from fifteen to twenty oral Examples and Problems, 
following with about the same number of Written Ex. 
amples and Problems, closing with a Review. 

The facts presented are a notable body of informatisy. 
which a teacher can easily use in many other ways. Im. 
portant as is the Theory and Practice of “Problem Arith-. 
metic,” the material is invaluable in connection with any- 
series of arithmetics. It is a new venture, but aside from 
the pedagogical adventure it is a treasure house of fact 
that can meet any teacher’s fancy. It is a new conception, 
with a time-honored aim. 


BALTASAR GRACIAN. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
Cloth. viii + &2 pp. 

Not the least of the contributions to Hispanic studies 
made by the Hispanic Society of America and its founder, 
Archer Huntington, have been the publications of the- 
society, now handled by the Oxford University Press, 
Of these publications the series known as “Hispanic 
Notes and Monographs” is of great current interest, be- 
cause it has recently presented in rapid succession two- 
books by an eminent American Hispanist (Keniston’s. 
“Garcilaso de la Vega” and “Spanish-American Historical 
Bibliography”) and this excellent study of Gracian by a 
well known British Hispanist. Mr. Bell has produced a 
number of popular and scholarly works dealing with both: 
Spanish and Portuguese life and letters, his “Portuguese- 
Literature” having only just appeared. The subject of 
this well-written monograph, Baltasar Gracian y Morales 
lived from 1601 until 1658, and ranks with Quevedo alt 
Mello as one of the three greatest prose-writers in the 
seventeenth century Spain. Stylist, philosopher, humorist, 
gentle satirist, it is of interest to note that Schopenhauer- 
admired him despite the gap which lay between them 
and that “El Criticén,” the greatest work of Gracian ~ 
allegory of human existence typified by a piletionie 
anticipated by twenty-one years the first edition of “pil. 
grim’s Progress.” Like the other publications of the- 
series, the little volume is beautifully printed, and is 


provided with bibliographical and explanatory notes and 
an index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Electricity and It i i 
Application to Automotive Vehi- 


Seucuee. Honesty Book.” New York: National Honesty 
“A Glossary of French Slang.” By Olivi oy.—“ 
Oral Method of Teaching Languages.” “By “Herold 
Palmer.— Leif and Thorkel.” By Genevra Snedden. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous.” By Sarah K. 
Belton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. , 

The W onders of the Dunes.” By George A. Brennan 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. . 

Maria Chapdelaine.” By Louis Hemon. Introduction 
by Hugo P. Thieme.—“Modern History.” By Carlton J. H.. 
Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon. New York: The Mac- 

“Our nited States.” By William sui 
New York: Silver, Burdett & 

“High School Commercial Education.” By R. G. Walters. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
_ “French Grammar Made Clear.” By Ernest Dimnet. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
_ “History of the Far East.” By Huttom Webster. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it wa® 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eye» 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE 4 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


BOOKS ARE IN 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WHEN THE BOOK IS WEAK 


IT’S AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR THAT THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ARE STRONG 


GREATEST NEED OF PROTECTION 


last the whole year through, giving the books 
support and protection until the last day of school. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| SPRINGFIELD 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The Detroit High School of Com- 
merce has established a special secre- 
tarial course for post-graduate stu- 
dents. The progress made by these 
students is so satisfactory that the 
school has decided to open a similar 
class at once. Instruction will be 
given in shorthand, typewriting and 
secretarial studies and in the use of 
office appliances. 

Shreveport, La, has increased 
teachers’ salaries to the extent of $86,- 
200 in the school year 1923-24. The 
maximum salary now in effect for 
teachers is extended at the rate of 
five dollars per month to those teach- 
ers whose scholarship is satisfactory, 
who have continuously improved 
themselves by professional reading 
and special courses during vacation 
and whose records meet requirements 
of superintendents. 

Wake Forest College, in North 
Carolina, will receive the orincigal of 
a trust fund valued at almost $2,000,- 
000, established by the late Jabez A. 
Bostwick, one of the early associates 
of John D. Rockefeller, John D. 
Archbold and Henry M. Flagler in the 
development of the Standard Oil 


CLASS MEMORIALS 


Our collection includes statués, busts, 
and bas-reliefs desirable for School 
Decoration. They are reproductions 
of the finest Classical and Modern 
Sculpture. 

Write for Class Gift Folder 


THE BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


799 MAIN ST., MELROSE, MASS. 


TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
Cisco, Cal. 


E. L. Haynes, superintendent, Me- 
thuen, Mass., retires from the super- 
intendency and leaves the profession 
for business after thirty years of val- 
uable service. 


Professor Gordon J. Laing, dean of 
the faculty of arts of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, has accepted the invi- 
tation of the University of Chicago to 
become editor of the University Press, 
professor of Latin, and dean of the 


graduate school of arts and literature. 


Yale students have earned $12,000. 
more this year than last according to 
the report of the Student Employment 
Department of the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments just issued for the period: 
enting April 1. Total earninzs to this 
date are estimated at $96,351.76. 

Dr. H. C. Wayman of Louisville has- 
been elected to the presidency of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 
He has been professor of Hebrew in 
the Southern Baptist Theological 


Seminary of Louisville: 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in = 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degr 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on appitcation *te- 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS ‘BOSTON. MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 
Please send me six of the little booklets, THE ARLO® PLAN, I 
wish to give them to teachers using the books. 
CLEMATIS and ARLO are the favorite books in the third and 
fourth grades. We also use ANITA in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Signed, Mrs. J. A. Robirson, Primary Supervisor, 
Durhem, N. C. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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 FEACHERS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AGENCIES. 


~ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Titte Bidg, Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


*Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 


“Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal.,.510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


— 


Thirty-five college presidents hold 
degrees for undergraduate or graduate 
work done at Yale. The list, which 
includes the heads of colleges and uni- 
versities in Egypt, Ceylon, China, and 
India, shows that the example of Yale 
graduates in the eighteenth century is 
being continued in its present history. 
“Nearly two hundred Yale men _ have 
-been college presidents, and a signifi- 
-cant list of colleges claim Yale grad- 
uates as their founders or first presi- 
dents. In this group may men- 
tioned Princeton, Columbia, Dart- 
:mouth, Williams, University of 
Georgia, Hamilton, Kenyon, Universi- 
-ties of Missouri, Mississippi, Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago, and California, Beloit, 
Johns Hopkins, and Cornell. 


Governor Hyde of Missouri for 
reasons that seemed to him “good and 
sufficient” disapproved of the bill that 
‘required an eight-months school in 
every district in the state. His most 
notable statement was: “The road to 
‘longer terms of school lies along 
the lines of larger districts and true 
valuation of property.” 


Teachers in Flint, Michigan. grade 
schools will receive a salary increase of 
$50 next year. The minimum has been 
‘increased from $1,050 to $1,100, and 
maximum from $1,450 to $1,500. 


Canada, 
Hungary, 


England, China, 

Serbia, 
Russia, British West Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Sweden, 
Argentine Republic, Poland, 
British Columbia, : 


- For the first time Yale University 
will offer next year a course prepar- 
ing men to teach in colleges and uni- 
versities. The new course for “Col- 
lege Education and Teaching” will be 
offered in the Graduate School by As- 
sociate Professors J. C. Chapman and 
George S. Counts. The theory of 
definite training for college teaching 
as provided in this course is recog- 
nized as of such importance that nine 
‘departments of the Yale Graduate 
School will accept it for credit for a 
master’s or a doctor’s degree. The 
Yale Department of Education in the 
Graduate School was first organized 
in 1919 under the direction of Frank 
E. Spaulding, formerly superintendent 
of the Cleveland public schools. ~ 


Nine states, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, have filed in the Supreme 
Court a joint brief as friends of the 
court in the case brought by the State 
of Massachusetts to challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the maternity law. 
Through their attorneys general the 
nine states submitted arguments in sup- 
port of the act and in reply to the 
contention of Massachusetts that it 
was an unlawful invasion of a power 
reserved to the states by the Tenth 
Amendment. 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


Monthly except July and August 


The oldest of American high class educational monthly magazines. In addition to 
its extensive circulation among leading Universities, Public Libraries, Superintendents, 


School Principals and Teachers, etc., in the UNITED STATES, it now has regular yearly 


subscribers in the following 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Japan, 
Syria, 


Ceylon, 


Manchuria, 


Frank Herbert Palmer, A. M., Editor | 


India, 
Africa, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Brazil, Mexico, 
Hawaiian 
Straits Settlements, Uruguay, 
Porto Rico, Newfoundland. 


VoL XLIV. opens Sept.—$4 a year; 40 cents a number —Foreign Post 40c a year, Canadian Post 20c a year 
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Risser, _- superintendent; ~Kana- 


wha, Iowa, has made a record. A 
complete playground apparatus’ has 
been installed for the children, sports 
have been introduced which now pro- 
vide for the boys football, basketball, 
-track and: baseball. “A new large ten- 
nis court has been completed for the 
girls. 

M.s. Helen Mills, teacher of the 
Essex Falls Grammar School at 
Essex, Mass., has devised a unique 
plan of developing community interest 
in her school. For over a month on 
every school day some citizen of the 
town has visited the school on the 
invitation of the teacher and pupils 
as their guest. Both parents and 
pupils have been very enthusiastic 
over the plan. The children have 
been proud to show what they are do- 
ing, and the citizens, as they begin to 
realize the accomplishments of the 
school, are also becoming proud of it. 


The State Teachers College at San 
Diego, Dr. E. L. Hardy, president, is 
not to be interfered with by the 
legislature or the governor. 


Dr. Miner Lee Bates, president of 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, is lead- 
ing in a campaign to raise $1,250,000 
as a seventy-fifth anniversary endow- 
ment fund. 


M. P. Hammond, who succeeds W. 
T. Ford as president of the Normal 
School at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, has 
been superintendent at Hugo, Ok., and 
is not only popular in that city, but 
among educators of the state. 


Agricultural College at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, expects 1,700 enrolled for 
the summer term. 


Belgium, 


Islands 


these particular numbers. 


May and June, absolutely free. 
important educational subjects. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
During June, July and August, of year 1923, we will send to each new subscriber for 
the year beginning with September, three additional copies of ‘‘EDUCATION” for April, 
These numbers are full of stimulating and helpful articles on 
This special offer is limited only by our surplus stock of 


Therefore we suggest prompt action. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Three boys were expelled from a 
boys’. private school for smoking, 15) 
students “strike,” then vote to leave 
the school rather than break the strike 
mless the three smokers are returned. 


Dr. Arthur H. Rue gles of Provi- 
dence says: “Until we can take ac- 
count of emotional reactions we shall 
be very far from those things which 
enable a boy to so adjust himself that 
he will not be a failure.” 


Calexico, California, is highly sen- 
sitle and adapts its school to the 
cimate. The session is from & to 12 
oclock. 

The Hall of Fame New York 
University, is to eliminate the separate 
Hall for Famous \Vomen. The world 
certainly moves. 

Wakefield, Mass., is to name its 
high school The Lafayette. 

Harry A. Curtis, government nitrate 
expert, recently appointed by Secre- 
tary Hoover, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of chemical engi- 
neering at Yale. 

Pawtucket, R. I., has had her high 
school achievement in progress broad- 
casted so unexpectedly that it attracts 
attention far and near. The Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal recently devoted 
a page to an illustrative account of 
Pawtucket’s leadership in education. 


Meetings te be Held 


MAY 


23: Annual Convention Special 
‘Libraries Association, Atlantic City, 


JUNE. 


%-July 7: National Education Asso- 

ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
AUGUST. 

mal Congress of 
ig choo Pr ofessors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. . 

OCTOBER. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. 


The Summer School 
(LARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 
History, Educational Psychol- 
Sp Sociology; Engli ish, Dramatics; 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Cursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 
Write for Catalogue 


99.95 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Béucation Building 


Levis MISSOURI 


s 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Service to Superintendents, Principals, Boards of Education. 
Discriminating recommendation from a growing list of teachers. 
Up-to-date acquaintance with schools. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


leges and pay — 


5 Our clients are the 
Al Bi R | TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of 


est salaries. If 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. = 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as @& 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Co! 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and F: 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


to parents. on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Square, New Yerk. 


Kellogs’s Agency 


pecommends teachers and has filled Bun- 


teacher forany desirabie piace or 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1856 


New 
Also Union Building free to school officials, 


366 FIFTH AVENUE = 
ond Sth Streets register only reliable 
York City candidates. Services 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W. MULForRD, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 


Th P k TEACHERS 1 the one in the country 
e ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | Beacon St. . . Boston, Mase. 


Leng Distamee Telephone Manager. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Fidelity 


Faithful adherence to ideals 
has made the word ‘‘VicrRroLa’’ 
the symbol of perfection in the 
realm of sound reproduction. 
That same unswerving fidelity 
to worthy principles is the foun- 
dation-stone upon which the 
Victor has built its place of 
supremacy in the schools of 
America. 


— Quality of performance, ex- 
cellence of workmanship, and 
perfection of mechanism are the 
ideals attained in the manufac- 
ture of Victor products. 


—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considera- 
tions of cost. 


In choosing an instrument 
for your school, be sure it is a 
Vicrrota! All Victor products 
bear Victor trademarks — the 
picture and phrase“His Master’s 
Voice”and the word “VicTROLA” 
stamp a talking machine or a 
record as right in every way— 
artistically, mechanically, musi- 
cally, educationally. 

The Victor Educational De- 
partment is ever alert to make 
those records that serve the 
schools in many branches of 
study: Music History and Ap- 
preciation; Correlations with 
other subjects of the curriculum; 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Play; Music Memory Con- 
tests; etc. 

For further information, con- 
sult any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts, or write 


Educational Department 


May 17, 1933 


Victor Talking Machine Company. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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